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~ INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets......--- $26,710,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, AR THOR PELL, 


Resident Secretary. Ass stant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


OFFICES. 


Several very desirable rable Offices to RENT, 


suitable for STOCK BROKERS, 


or other business; rent low; in buildings 


46 & 48 Broad Street, N. Y. 
ENQUIRE OF 
ROBERT T. MEEKS, 
46 Broad Street. 


HOTCHKISS & BURNHAY, 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS 


36 Broad Street, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and 
Sold on Margin or for Cash. 

















Branch offices, in Firrn Avenve and 


Winpsor Horets, connected by our pri-|encasbed when issued by Clients and every de- 


vate Telegraph line. 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. 8S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and alt business connceted with in- 
vescments in Government bonds, tran:fers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of } i F Lane), Thread. 











(34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
orFices. ‘$1 ,*,63 Ladgate Ht 
219 & 221 Eagwar re Road ; 
\7 Lowndes Tarnce, Knightsbridge. 


Sunscriseo Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 6 


Pam-vup CariTaL.....-. 
Reservev Fonp......- £135,000 0 6 


Directors 
Joan Jones, Esq., Chairman, 


Heway Viovas East, Esq. Sauvet Josnvua, Esq. 

Anpuew Lawrie, Esq. Joaquin De Mancaa Eeq 

Roser Lion, Esq. Witttam Simpson, Esq 

Ww. McAatnva, kaq., Jamus E, Vanna, Enq. 
Ald., M. P. Groner Youna, Eaq. 

Wa. Macnareotan, Esq. Winery Joun Ataixson, Esq 





Manager? 
ALPagp Geonor Kennapy. 


Secretary—C. J. Woars, 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banka, 
a‘ euch mo ‘erate rates of Commiasion as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accouats is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3let December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and F.xchange honored against ap 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened agoinet first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Meroioule and Morgiaal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


scription of general Baaking Business 
transacted. 
The Officers and Cleike of the Bonk are pledged not to 





ACCOUNTS | SOLICITED. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. — 


1,& W.SELIGMAN & 60. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF ——- 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, ‘ais, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
sraphiec transfers of money on Kuroyo and 
California. 


California Mining Stocks. 


Owing to the increased attention whicli 
these stocks are attracting among Eastern 
Investors, WE HAVE INCREASED OUR FACIL- 
1T1k3 for promptly executing orders fur 
their Purchase and Sale in San Francisco, 
throigh the Bark of California, and are 
prepared to furnish particulars upon ap- 
plication. 
LAIDLAW & CO., 
acd Pine Street, WVew Vork. 


MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 Watt Srreet, NEW YORK 
Investment Securities 
A SPECIALTY. 
The investment of Trust or other funds, 
on choice First Mortgage securily, effected, 





SEND For Cl RCULAR AND PARCICU LARS, 





Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER, 

And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 

66 Wall Street, New Yorr. 





Racial now Bk to your Means 
$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


Ilov to make money is in order, and we are inclined to 
tell che reader one of the secret. ALEXANDER 
FROTHINGUAM & CO., 12 Wall Street, 
New York, Bank rx and Brokers, are prepared to in- 
vest in Sto-ks and other profi able ventures of a legiti- 

mate charact:r. This firm1- fimo s for mon+y-mak ng, 
anditpumber amony its pa rons thousands who aie 
well off, and are so beciuse of their employment of 
FROVTHINGHAM & CO, to procure investments. 
Send for theie explana ory circular. Stocks rurchas.d 
and curried a3 long as desi ed, on a Mirgin of from three 
to five per cent. - From Boston SaTUavay Eventyo Ex- 





|MEN AND IDIOMS 


{ OFFICES 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


a ge a 


___ COUPONS PAYABLE. 


Central Pacific Railroad Comp’ y 
(San Joaquin Valley Braneh). 


THE COUPONS due APRIL Ist, 1476, of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company's Land Bonds, and of the Con- 
twal Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Valley 
Branch), First Mortgage Bonds, will be paid at the affice 
of FISK & HATOH, 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
C. P. HUNTINGTON, ‘Vico Pre: President. 


The Southern Pacific 
RA!LROAD COMPANY. 


TILE COUPONS dune APRIL Ist, 1876, of the First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Southera Pacific Railroad Compan 
(of California) will be paid at the office of the Comy any, 
No. 9 Nassau Screet and No, 11 Pive Street, New Youk. 

C. PB, HUNTING LON, 













































Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 
A Laege and Eiegart A sortment sivays on hand, 
comprising Cy mde. Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 


Porlor and Bedroum Suits, Sec etaiies, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN ¢ COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE, 


TUNIS JONNSON, 58 Libeity S reet, N, Y., 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street fal room), 





P. 8.—Out-door Sales of ttounpheld Furniture at Pi} 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 











‘team Kngines: ‘Sale, 


I offer the following very superior 
TODD & RAFFFRTY Engines, 
for sale at greatly reduced prices, 
IF DISPOSED OF BEFORE THE 1ST OF MAY, 
to save removal, viz : 


One 8x36 one 14x18 (sawmill), one 1?x24, 
one lix 4, one 11x24, one 9x20, one 7x16, one 
5x!0 (on legs), one &x!2 (portable), one tx 6 
(double hoisting)—all first-class and entirely 
new, Also various sizes and kinds of boilers, 
I will also furnish specifications and estimates 
for all kinds of rope and bagging machivery. 
Send for descriptive circularand price Address, 


J.C. TODD, 
10 Barclay Street, N, Y., 
or Paterson, N. J. 





OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 

American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 

A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8, BONDS, 

WITH A SKETCIT OF DIFFERENT METHODS 

OF DEALING IN BLOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES, Seni Fark to ANY AbDRFss, 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privilezes by mat 
aud telegraph. Collections made. Money invested aud 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Broxers, 





press, Fepruary 19h, 1876, 





: disclose the transactions of any of iti customers, 








72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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EDUCATION, 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board gnd tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Wellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the NIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
wen, at veny wopenare cnoaroas, ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able statf ot 
European and experienced revident teachers, Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hows by rail. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I HELL- 
MUTH, D.D.,, D.C.L,, Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys). -Meav Masreat Rev. A 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb 


Bon. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Puaincivat ¢ Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term Commences 
Serremper Isr. 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 

DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss e1 
college. 

Thirty-third yoar begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Cireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 

titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 


The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies secking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masic, French and Drawing, 1050 per 
yéer. Address 
MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N Y. 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 


O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 
SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A fall Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President, 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fucl, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, ix this 
well-known institution. Advantages au- 

rior. Numberlimited, Send for cata- 
ogue,to T. G. SCIIRIVER, A M, 

t=" Opens on September 1th, 1875 


Archdiocese of New York. — 


Wy 10 ’ . 
ST. JOUN’S COLLEGE 
FOU DHAM, NEW YoRK. / 

The College offers every facility for 1 
iassical and Commercia! Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes 
bay, Sertemox« Sth, 1875. 

Txeus: Board and ‘Tuition, per year 




















309. 
For further particulars appy to 
POW, QOUKKELY, 8, J., Prosicent, 











EDUCATION. = 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Mth, 
irom 9 to 1, and on Septembcr 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger 
nan, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New building unsui parsed for location, ventilation, in 
tevior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Pros; cetus sent on application, 

PROF. CUARLIER, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, | 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a rew LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other eauses, 
REQUIRE TNE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
‘Box 80, Milton-on-Mudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY. RYE N.Y 


Nest session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mea. 8. J, LIFR, 











Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C, E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens 64 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
invtruction in Encutsn, Freneu and Ger- 
aN. Superior as a Home School. 

Ce Circulars sent on application, 

“In enterprize, litera d 
in the Kanna wnat aot noah a 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and Europe. 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








FOR 


THE GALAXY 
For 1876? 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


If GIVES MORE GOCL AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTES FCR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTH: / PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBUIEBE) {N 
THE COUNTRi 








Price $1 per year. Send fo. Prospectus 


“It is certainly the best of »merican 
Magazines,”’— Hepress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodica.; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia ?, ess. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such «a Monuthiy Visitnus for 
the yerr IS7g! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h d with ertber “ Harper's Weekly? ux 
“ flarper's Hazu.” or Appleten'’s Weekly,’ or “ Tee 
ail on” tor Sse ns Dottans per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 











AMOSKEAG 
Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines. 


Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 





4M. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
4 STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N, H, 


SPRING IS COMING ! | 


and if you wish Boots Shoes and Gaiters, for 
yourselves and families, you can obtaiu all the 
vations styles, excellent in quality and moderate 
in prices, at 

MILLER & CO.’s, 3 Union Square, N. ¥- 








GURNEY & CO.. 


Importers of material for making Honitox 
and Point Lace, Xe., 


337 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents iv the U. S. for Hutton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
OR OATEN GRITS. 


A preparation of oats by a NEW PRoG 88. Free 
from all nimi: TAST#, and superior to any oat 
meal. either foreiga or domeste Very PALA 
valLe and highly natritions The Best CERRAt. 
focd in use as ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAL 
test by tho first PuYSICIANS H TELS, RISTU"AN 5 
and Pa.VA’R FAM Lis doriog the past 12 mouths. 
Packe! in 2a.d5'b packages Fur eale by all 
first class grocers. 


LUANT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 











BORGIA ? FLORIDA: 


tion about Georgia or Flonda, should subscribe for the 
Morante News, published at Savannah, Ga, Daily, $10 
Weekly, 42 pi woum. Advertisers desing cu: toners 
in these Stafes should use its columns. Ut as the tes! 
vaper in the Southea.t. Specimen copies seut on rec ipt of 
Aeents. Allvess J. 1. ESTILL, Sacannah, Ga, 





__NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mas. Louvre Cnanpiirk Movutton, author of 





Bri'bont Lit rary Correspondeat **L, C. 


pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoras - 

“Sr. Nicno.:s se2ma to ime, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yetseen. It in a delightful piece of ex!rava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’a ‘ Litrte Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom's 
Canty,’ and already one ean see that the * Ercar 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Littl 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ | 
like bim so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make bis farther acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘ Eranr Covsrns’ and the 

Younoa Surveyor’ are only welcome enests— it 

is Mrs, Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicuoras 
avd makes a magazine as Madame Racawier 
made a sition, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence." 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr, Nicnonas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. One, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarpyee’s Montu- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1'.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Sabssriptions received by all 
BooxsELiets and Postmaster: 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y- 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe: fet, and with work so imgeniously contiived 
as to appear each hair just i-suing trom the skin, the 
hatir being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so pertect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCILELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 














HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never tails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELUR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Strect, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 





W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Teiter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best [lair O11] in use. 
W.A. Batehelor’s Deviftive RiP ty 


t “eserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Brea!t 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Wiown, for tintirg the Hair, Whiskers, oi 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 





Ask for them. 


** Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known on 
?. . 





of ¥ 
HALE’S 
Honey or Horenound anp Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Couaus, Corp:, I rLvenza, Hoansen ss, DiFFi- 
cuir Br aiuine, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
tae ‘THRO.T, BuoncHiIAL TuBRS AND 
Lunas, LEADING T2 CoNSUMPT ON. 


Tuis infallible remedy is composed cf the 
Honey of the plant Horehound. in ch mical 
onion with Tar Baim, extracted from the L re 
Painc pve of the forest tree Anirs Batsamra, 
or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound scoines anp scar- 
TERS all irtitations and inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HFALS the throat and 
air-passages leading t+ the lan 8. Five addi- 
tiona' ingredients keep the organs cool moist 
and in healthful action. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a fan.ous 
doctor who bas saved thousands of lives by it 
io his large private practice. 

N. b.—1The Tar Balm bas no Bap TAs E or 
smell. 

Paicks, 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BCTPLE. 
Grcat saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Diuggists. . 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 





5 to D0 2. day. Agcnts wanted, All ciisse 

of working peuple of both sexe:, young 
and old, make more moncy at work for us, in tteir «wa 
localities, during their spare momewts, or al! ‘he ‘ime 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay hand-omely for every hour's wok. Full particu. 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free, Seud us your saaress at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Dow’t look & i work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
@. Stivsow A Co, loitland, Maine, 





BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


nua Fre 


PREPARED 


—-BY—— 


Frepericx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


———_—e—____ 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 

the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and aczideotal similarity of their 
names. 
_ BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


2 


to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 4 


Which will be mailed on applicaticn, =) 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) ‘ 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSINC CHEMIST, 


The attention of Druggists ard the Trade generally, is called 


~ 





| W. E. Gui ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, ad 
SS 
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Modern Eve. 


Tlaving few beauties of her own inborn, 
She slaughters little birds, herself to alorn. 
In borrowed plames a thing without a heart, 
She struts, a mass of crnelty and art. 
Heartless, frivolous, proud and vain, + 
Killing a redbreast gives her no pain; 

For the song of the nightingale and thrush 
She does not care a single rash, ‘ 
All little birds mast meet their fate, 

‘That sbe her head may decurate! 


[From Blackwcod’s Majazine.| 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

} This completed the defenders’sworks, save that such 
of the numerous massive folding-doors as were no’ 
necded for communication about the building, and which 
usually stood open (privacy being secured by light hang- 
screens and curtains), were closed fur the occasion, The 
strength of the building as thus sct out8 was evidersed 
by the c.u'ious manner in which the assailants had be- 
gun their attack. 

The persons who had taken refuge in tne building, 
and comp: sed its garrison, were as follow: :— 

1.° Falkland, Sparrow, and two East-Indian clerks 
Lelonging to the residency cffce. ‘To these must be 
adi d the American missio: ary, Mr. Jabez P. Hodder. 
This gentlemen had been deaf to ull the entreaties made 
him on the outbreak to leave the mis:ion-house, which 
was in the heart of the c:ty, and his w fe had refused to 
leave her husband; and they had held their ground at 
the mission until the emeute in the city ef the day be. 
fore, when some of his native catechist: had carried him 
and lis wife away, almost by force, till they fell in with 
Fa kland s party returning from their fuitless errand, 
and committed the steadfast pair to his charge. 

2°. Brigadier Polwhecdle, Captain Bixey, and Majo 
Peart from the cantonment staff, and Mr. Layton, who 

ecps a general store in the cantonments. 

3°. Major Dumble and eight cflicers 76th N. I. 

4° Seven officers 80th N. I. 

5° Two officers 820d N. I, the survivors from th 
massacre of that regiment. 

6° Drs. Maxwell resideuey surgeon, aud Grumbull of 
the 76th N. I 

Tot }, thirty Europeans, of whom, however, the briga- 
dier was not effective for work. 

Of native combatants there were—the ¢ mmissioner’s 
jam:dar, Ameer Kabn, and four orderiies, ond the 
seventeen faithful scpoys of the 76th, or twenty two in 
all. Thus there were fifty one effecti.e combatants al- 
together. 

Six of the commissioner's servants, including his ol 
butler, were still preseut of those who had promised to 
stay, and one native groom had been ret»ined in c iar ge 
of the horses picketed under the porno. 

The women were—Mrs. Falkand, Justine, Mrs. Tol 
wheedle,*Mrs. and Miss Peart, Mrs. Hodder, Mrs 
O'Halloran, the newly-made widow of the unfortunate 
bazaar sergeant, and Mrs, De Souza, the wife of one ot 
Falkland’s clerks. There were also Mrs. O’Halloran’s 
two children. 
Olivia’s ayab, 





Altogether seventy souls were colleeted withia the 


building. 

Hitherto there Lad scemed to many of the Eurofean 
members of the community thus strangely coliceted to- 
‘ane a sort of unreality in the situation. They had 


eard of bloodshed and massacre in other places, but so 


far they had gone through no experience of actual vio 
lence. Even when they escaped fiom the cantonments 


the flight took place at night; and although firing could 


be hesrd, they had seen no enemy, and were not actually 
molested, Since that time, alihough they bad been 


huddled together in this enforeed companionship, every- 
thing without had seemed perfectly quiet, and, save for 
their own drordered appearai ce, there was no sign of 


outrage or rebellion. Only last evening when they 
were strolling round the house inthe dusk, to get : 
breath of rresh air, the park presented a scene of perfect 


peace and quiet, even the ordinary traffic on the road 
Possibly then, to some of the 
party, it may have ecemed as if cither what had taken 


outside being suspended. 


place in other parts of the country was a horrid dream 


or else tLat a special good fortune attended them, and 
that the worst in store for themselves, would be the bur- 
den of a day or two passed in this way, in discomfort and 


on their guard, until the expected? relief should arrive 


But now, as the sound of rapid firing suddenly broke 
out around, and the quick patter of the bullets cold be 
heard against the walls, the truth dawned upon these 
poor women, that no special providence would shield 





The only native female of the party was 
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them from the same horrors as had overtaken so many 
of their friends and fellow countrymen. Fer them, too, 
awful moments had come, when they were called on to 
face battle and murder and sudden death; and some of 
them, as they stood trembling in the great diniag-room 
might well think that the enemy wers upon them, and 
their last moment had come, as they heard the tramp of 


-|feet burrying up the stone stairs and ioto the outer hall, 


It was the body of the garrison returning from the 
oulside, and who now passed by them swiftly to rein- 


their excitement, a hurried word or two of encourage- 
ment. 

Every man’s place nad been assigned to him before- 
hand, and within a few seconds after the re-entry of the 
picket, the garrison was distributed in the appointed 
order, awaiting the attac', 

The distribution of that force had been arranged as 
tollows:— 

The main guard of six Europeans and six sepoys was 
established in the portico under command of Captain 
Braddon. Major eos commanded the bath-bouse 
picket consisting of four Europeans and four natives. 
A party of four Europeans and three natives was posted 
n the east veranda, under Captain Underwood, the 
senior officer of the 80th; and another of the same 
strength, under Major Peart, in the west. Dumble, 
Buuey, and two other Europeans, with the two doctors 
ind five sepoys and formed a reserve to reinforce what: 
aver part might be necessary. This reserve was sta- 
ioned in the antcr om or entrance-hall, 

Yo.ke was attached to Falkland as his  staff-officer, 
hut his post when not requir d in that capacicy, was in 
he western veranda; and his heart beat high with ex- 
itement as he thought that his share in the straggle 
was, as it were, to guard Oliviw’s own room. 

Falkland also kept hls jemadar unattached, in person- 
il attendance ov himselr. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The different parties were now their posts watch- 
ing through their loopholes the firs of the enemy, which 
as yet had not been returned, for all that could be seen 
was the head and shoulders of an occasional sepoy, ris 
ing up for a moment from behind the .wall to deliver 
his fire, and then erouching down again, 

Meanwhile the ladies remained in: the dining-room 
where also was the brigadier on a sofa, in a state of ex- 
pectancy. None of them felt as if the state of tension 
could last, or as if it were worth while moving frum the'r 
places for the present. Thus they waited for the sound 
of the assault, which every moment they thought musi 
be made. And here, surrounded by cuter walls and 
the blockaded veranda, the firing made, but little noise. 

Presently there was a crash of glass from a_picture- 
framte hanging against the wall. A bullet, aimed too 
high, passing over the sandbag rampart in the veranda 
had come through the outer room and lodged in the 
dining room wall, piercing the head of one of Landsecr’> 
stags on the way. 

The Jadies started up, all but Olivia, who kept her 
eat, though pale, and some one g:ve a little sercam. 

Just then Falkland looked into the room. “Ha,” 
said he, ‘* we forgot pictures; we must have them down, 
or the place will be covered with broken glass. You 
are not frightened, my love, sre you?” he said, taking 
the hand of Olivia, who bad gone to meet him, between 
his own, and stroking it,fondly, while he looked down on 
her with a gentle smile. “You see, as long as the 
bullets go up bere, you aye in no danger.” 

“ Not afraid, except for zou,” she replied, laying her 
disengaged hand on his arm, while the large eyes looked 
up wistfully from the pale face. “ Oh, Robert dear, pray, 
be careful of yourself; Mr. Yorke has been telling me 
cf the risk you ran just now. I don’t want to be selfish 
but think how much to all of us depends on you.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my child,” sail her husband 
smiling again, and pat:ing her on the shoulder; * it was 
nceessary to show these scoundrels that we were no! 
afraid of them; but now that we are all safe inside, I 
am going to set an example of caption to everybody.” 

* But cannot we women be of some use? It is dread- 
ful being made to sit hore doing nothing. Cannot we 
help (o load your rifles, or something of that sort 7” 
© Better keep here awhile. | ain in hopes the rogues 
will take themselves «ff in an hour or two, when they 
see there is noihing to be got by stoppin.” 

‘“‘flark! what was that ?” cried Olivia, starting, as a 
sharp crack was heard outside. 

“ Qur fellows opening fire,” suid her husband. ‘ You 
will soon get aeccumstomed to the noise. I have told 
them only to fire, sir,” he continued, addressing the 
brigadicr, ‘‘ when they see a chance of doing execution 
that is in accordance with your wishes, I believe:’’ and 
so saying, he hastened away. 

Strict orders had been given to the garrison to be 
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.|not to fire unless with a chance of doing execution, and, 


harmless fusilade directed at the building. 











force their respective posts, giving as hey went by in| 


careful of their ammunition, which was limited, and 


so far, not a shot had been returned to the continued but 
Some of 
the mutincers, emboldened at this, had jumped over the 
wall and taken shelter bebind the trees, thus getting «| 


> 


lfew yards nearer to the bailding, from which position 
|they could aim more leisurély. 

“Here is a case within the colonel’s orders,” said 
Passey, who commanded the bath-house picket, as from 
'a' loophole, in that building a sepoy could be seen dis- 
|tinetly reloading his musket, hidden by the trank of the 
itrank of the tree from the main building, but exposed 
|to view from this projecting angle. “ Now, M'Intyre, 
|you are a dead hand at an antelope runniag, I know; 
)see ‘f you can’t hit a pandy standing. [lere’s one of 
old Cunningham's Westly Richards; you shall have 
the first shot.” 

The subaltern, who was standing on an empty beer 
chest placed against the wall, took the rifle which Pas- 
sey hinded to him, and aimed through a loophole, the 
others watching the result through other loopholes. 
M'Tntyre fired; the sepoy staggered and fell. 
“Well done! cried Passey, getting on the box to 
look ou! ;,” you have drawn fir:t blood. The beggars will 
be a little more eautious about showing themselves now, 
[ expect.” 
“ The rifle shoots the least thing too high.” said M’Ia- 
tyre, returning the weapon, and resuming hisown. “I 
aimed at the fellow's: stomach, but I think I hit bim 
through the heart. I'll try my own, next time, major 
if you please.” 

“ Ilere they come on our side,” said Egan to Yorke, 
as the two also mounted on empty boses, stood leoking 
throngh the loopholes of the west veranda. 

“1 seo the bushes moving but T can’t sec any fel- 
lows.” ; 

“ You can hear then, at any rate,” said the other, 
as the bullets lolged in the sandbags with a thud, or 
passing over their heads, rattled against the back wall 
of the verinda, 

Indeed, the garden seemed to be now full of men, 
who kept up a continuous but ill-directed five against the 
bui!ding 

* The fellows fight more like red Indiana than res 
pectable sepoys,” observed Mr. Kgau; * however, thy 
are sure to give us a chance before long.” 

Presently he fired. *‘ Loox here, Yorke he cried; 
“come here if you want to see one of the noble enemy. 
Do you sce a pair of legs just by that plantain: tree ? 
That’s all L could sce; but I aimed where I thought the 
body must be, and the legs lavn't moved since. Feo 
they are dragging the body away. 1 must have ano her 
yo ut them,” and he fired again, and the shot appeared 
to take effect, fur ihe dragging operation cea-ed, 
Thus the affuir went on, a scrambling fusilade kept up 
by the assailants, the gurrison oply returning the fie 
when there was-a fair chase of doing execution, A 
man climbing over the wall too deliberately, fell head 
long from the top under M’Iutyres unerr.ng aim; and 
the same marksman had sent a shot into a group of men 
standing in the dircetion of the court house, a distance 
of nearly four hundred yards, laying one low and dispers 
‘wg the rest. ‘I'wo or three of the party which now 
vecupied Sparrow’s house had been seen tw fall; Braddon, 
from the main picket, had shot two. Yorke, also, had 
made his first hit: a man moving frum one bush to 
another, musket in hand, stooping as he went, but still 
>xposing himself, fely proa: at Yorke’s fire, and crawled 
away slowly, and the young man felt half savage and 
and half siek atthe result of his shot. [is ideal of war 
had been associated with taking life in the abstract only, 
and the first. actual taste of biood, albeit of a would-be 
murderer's, eaused a sickening sensation, which, however, 
soon yielded to excitemeat, and the love of k lling in- 
herent in mankind, And now a couple of good shois 
sent up to the rvof did some dam ige belore the assilanis 
in the garden, thus laid open to view, bad time to with- 
draw more under cover. Altogether, when Falkland 
went the rounds, fifteen or sixtvev of the en2my hid 
been distinctly accounted for, but no one of the garrison 
had been touched. 

These losses made the rebels more wary. The party 
which had occupied the garden retired toa safe distance, 
and the fire on all sides sensibly abated. 

‘I begin to feell ke grub,” ssid Mr Egan to his eom- 
rades, afteratime, “ This is an exciting if not a very 
dangerous oceupation, and makes one peckish, not to 
say thirsty. I tech as if I could dispuse of any quentity 
of pegs if they were t» be had. [wonder what time it 
is. By jove!” he coatinued, pulling out his wat-h— 
** fancy, it’s only cight o'clock !” 

(<0 be continued.) 
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Blue and Gray, 





“Oh, mother, what do they mean by blue ? } 
And what do they mean by gray ?”’ 

Was heard from the lips of a little child 
As she bounded in from play. 

The mother's eyes filled up with tears;' 
She turned to her darling fair, 

And smoothed away from the sunny brow J 
Its treasures of golden hair. 


4 


“Why, mother’s cyes are blue, my sweet, 
And grandpa’s hair is gray, 

And the love we bear our darling child 
Grows stronger every day.” 

“But what did they mean ?” persisted the child; ; 
“For I saw two cripples to-day, 

And one of them said he fought for the blue; 
The other, he fought for the gray. 


‘ 


“Now, he of the blue had lost aleg, 
The other had but one arm, 
And both seemed worn and weary and sad, 
Yet their greeting was kind and warm, 
They told of battles in days gone by, 
Till it made my young blood thrill; 
The leg was lost in the Wilderness fight | 
And the arm on Malvern Hill, 


“They sat on the stone by the farmyard gate’ 
And talked for an hour or more, 
Till their eyes grew bright and their hearts seemed 
warm 
With fighting their battles or’er, 
And, parting at last with a friendly grasp, } 
In a kindly, brotherly way, 
Each called on God to spoed the time 
Uniting the blue and the gray.” 


Then the mother thought of other days— 
Two stalwart boys from her riven; 4 

How they knelt at her side, and, lisping, prayed | 

§ “Our Father which art in Heaven ;” 

How one wore the gray and the other the blue; 
How they passed away from sight, 

And had gone fo the land where gray and blué 

& Are merged in colors of light, 





And she answered her darling with golden hair, * 
While her heart was sadly wrung 

With the thoughts awakenod in that sad hour 
Ry her innocent, prattling tongue:— 

“The blue and the gray are the colors of Godj' 
‘They are scen in the sky at even, 

And many a noble, gallant soul 
Has found them passports to heaven.” § 


Mrs, Grimford’s Daughter, 


Mrs. Grimford sat in her own room, 
assiduously employed in fastening 
dried butterflies on a sheet of paste- 
board, withan ‘Eneyelopedia’’ lying 
on the table beside her, anda magni- 
fying-glass aflixed in some mysterious 
manner to her nose, 

She was one of those unfortunate 
abnormal developments with which 
this century is afflicted, familiarily 
known as “strong minded women,” 

A sparse, prim, hard-featured ma- 
tron, one who believedin “women’s 
rights, and considered woman gener- 
ally a much-abused personage, de- 
posed: from her proper sphere aud 
trampled on by the tyrant man! 

Mrs. Grimford had come very near 
being a man _ herself—what with a 
deep voice ,a bearded chin, anda fig- 
ure quite innocent of all superfluous 
eurves and graces! Really, if one 
had changed her skirt and body to 
trowsers and coat, she would have 

for one ofthe contemned sex 
without difficulty. 

But Mrs. Grimford’s daughter was 
quite different. As Carrie Grimford 
stood beside her mother, so dainty 
and fair, with cheeks round and ripe 
asa peach, deep, dark-blue eyes, and 
golden, wavy hair, you wondered as 
you gazed that they could both be 
women and yet so unlike. 

“Nonsense, child,” Mrs. Grimford 
was saying, whilst she critically ex- 
amined a pale yellow butterfly, 

“But indeed, mamma,’ pleaded 
Carried, “‘it isn’t nonsense. He really 
wants me to marry him.” 

“Marriage, Caroline, is alla mis- 
take,” said Mrs. Grimford, laying 
down the magnifying-glasss. ‘I 
don’t intend you to marry at all,” 

& ‘“*Mamma!” 

“A woman who marries,” continued 
the strong-minded matron, “is a wo- 
man enslaved. I should never have 
married had I known as much about 
life when I was eighteen as Ido now. 
From the stand-point of a grand mis- 
take committed in my own lifeI can 
rectify yours, Caroline.” 

“But, mamma,” cried poor Caro- 
line, “‘what shall I do?” 

®Do, child--do!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Grimford. ‘That is a pretty ques- 
tion for my daughter to ask! Why, 
read, study, improve your mind. De- 
vote all the energies of your nature to 











suiviug une great social probléms that 
surround you.” 

“Tdon’t care a pin for the social 
problems, mamma,” said Carrie; “I 
love Sydney Wilmer, andI’m going to 
marry him.” 

“Never, with my consent,” 

“Oh, mamma, surely you would 
not——”’ 

“Caroline,” interrupted her mother, 
ina tone of judicial calmness, “don’t 
you see what a confusion you are 
creating among these insects, which I 
have so carefully classified? I beg 
you will interrupt my studies no 
longer. Go read the report of the 
‘Convention for the Amelioration of 
Womankind.’ Why, what are you 
erying for? A well-regulated woman 
never cries,” 

“IT wish I wasn’t a woman,” sobbed 
Carrie; “I wish I wasn’t something 
that had to be elevated andimproved. 
Oh, mamma dear, you weren’tin ear- 
nest when you said you would not 
consent to my marrying Sydney? We 
shall be so happy; and he says he 
will be miserable without me, and—” 

“Caroline, I’m astonished at you? 
Of course I’m in earnest! I have 
neither gold nor gems to lay on the 
shrine of the cause; but I havea 
daughter, and I intend to show the 


‘| world what a woman unshackled and 


unfettered can accomplish! You, 
Caroline, should glory in thus be- 
coming an offering.” 

But Carrie, apparently unapprecia- 
tive of the great lot in store for her, 
cried more piteously than ever. 

“Tears will not move me,” said 
Mrs. Grimford, returning to her but. 
terflies, ‘‘ITean only regret that I am 
the parent of so degenerate a daugh- 
ter.” 
“Mamma,” ventured poor little 
Carrie, after a few moments of silent 
grieving, “I promised Sydney to ride 
with him this afternoon.”’ 

“You must give him up. {Onsuch a 
subject I can accept no compromise.” 

“But, Mamma, I promised!’’ 

“Mrs. Grimford gravely rubbed the 
end of her nose, “A promise is a 
promise, Caroline, nor shall I requira 
you to break this’ (Carrie visibly 
brightened); ‘‘but I shall accompany 
you.” (The pretty face clouded again.) 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the woods beyond the glen. 
Sydney is going to get me some wood- 
sorrel for my herbarium.” 

“Nor willthe expedition be unprofit- 
ableto me,’’ said Mr.. Grimford, grave- 
ly. “There are many choice varie- 
ties of adiantum and asplenium to 
be found in those woods, and my col- 
lection of native ferns is as yet in- 
complete.”’ 

Carrie retired in great consterna- 
tion, not to read reports or study 
paleontology, but to slip out to the 
garden, where Sydney Wilmer was 
sitting by a great rose-tree that 
carpeted the velvet grass with showers 
ofsoft pink petals at every passing 
breeze. 

“Oh, Sydney— Sydney! Iam so mis- 
erable!” 

“Carrie, what is the matter?” he 
cried, hastily going ard her; and 
Carrie told him, to™he best of her 
ability, what the matter was. 

“Is that all?” he asked, when the 
recital was finished. 

“Isn’t that enough?” she replied 
piteously. When we were going to 
such a nice ride, and——” 

“Never mind, petite. It will be all 
right! So she won’t consent to our 
marriage—ch? What shall we do, 
Carrie?— elope quietly?” 

“Oh, Sydney, you know I would 
never marry without her consent.” 

“And are two lives to be made mis- 
erable because she thinks matrimony 
amistake?”’ he asked gravely. 

“I suppose so,” and Carrie’s pretty 
head drooped like a rose in therain. 
Sydney watched her quivering lip and 
tear-stained eyelids, and said no 
more. 

In the afternoon, when Mr. Wilmer 
droveup in his little light phaeton, 
he found Mrs. Grimford ready, with 
an immense green umbrella to keep 
off the sun, and a tin case to put 
ferns in. Mrs. Grimford quickly 
stepped in, and Carrie meekly fol- 
lowing, was nearly overwhelmed 
by he mother’s voluminous draperies. 

“Thad better sit in the middle, it 
will best preserve the equilibrium of 
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we venicie,” sald Mrs. G., wedging 
herself betweenSydney and Carrie with 
asmile of great complacency. She im- 
mediately began discoursing on the 
habits and properties of ferns with 
unpausing volubility. Suddenly she 
checked herself as her eye caught a 
cluster of green waving vegetation on 
the crest-like point of a rock over- 
hanging the road, Peed 

“Sydney! Sydney!” she cried, “stop 
@minute! Can’t you reach that as- 
plenium ebenum?” 

“Is it this, ma’am,” said Mr. Wil- 
mer, making a dive at the tall stalk 
of something growing by the rock. 

“No, no,not that—the little green 
thing with the black stem! This, 
ma’am?” —_hazarded Sydney, clutch- 
ing at a fat-leaved cluster of weedy 
growth, 

“Oh, dear, no; how stupid you are!” 
sighed Mrs. Grimford. ‘“I’ll jump out 
and get it myself!’’ 

“Mamma!’’ remonstrated Carrie. 

“Oh, Tl help her!” nodded Sydney, 
springing nimbly on the cliff, and 
pulling Mrs, Grimford by main force 
up the steep side of the rock. 

“Ah,” cried the lady, “it is very 
steep. I really think women should 
devote more attention to gymnastics, 
Oh, here’s the  asplenium — very 
choice specimens, too. Why, Syd- 
ney, where are you going?” she 
suddenly cried, seeing Mr. Wilmer 
had sprung back into the phaeton. 

“Only for a little turn, madame, 
while you are collecting your botani- 
cal treasures, 

“Yes, but——” Mrs. Grimford’s 
words of remonstrance were drowned 
in the rattle of the wheels as Mr. 
Wilmer drove briskly away, Carrie 
nestling up to his side. One long, 
lingering glance she gave the depart- 
ing pair, and then returned toher tin 
can and umbrella, “‘They’ll be back 
presently,” she said. But the after- 
noon wore on, “the shades of even- 
ing” were rapidly closing in, Mrs. 
Grimford grew tired, cross, and rheu- 
matic, and still ‘they came not,”’, like 
the characters in romance. 

“Something has happened!” cried 
the prophetic soul of Mrs. Grimford. 
“Oh, if {I should have to stay here all 
night!’ She looked nervously around, 
It was a tall, steep cliff whereon she 
stood, cut off from the woods beyond 
by a wide and by no means shallow 
stream on one side, while on the other 
three it was almost perpendicular, 
rising some twenty feet up from the 
road. As she surveyed her situation, 
Mrs. Grimford began to feel some- 
what like St. Simon Stylites on his 
pillarin the wilderness. But sudden- 
ly a welcome rumbling of wheels 
broke the _ stillness of the seldom- 
traveled mountain road, and Mr. Wil- 
mer’s sspirited gray dashed round the 
curve of the hill, 

“Well!” she cried, “I never was 
more thankful for anything in my life? 
I’m tired to death waiting.” 

“Are you?’ say Sydney Wilmer, as 
he checked his horse in the middle of 
the road, 

“Yes; why don’t you drive closer?” 
she demanded sharply. 

“Oh, did you want to drive home 
with us?” 

“Of course I did. I'd have gone 
home long ago, if I could have got 
off this place.”’ 


“Well, madame,” said Sydney, in 


accents of coolest deliberation, while. 


Carrie clung frightened, and yet 
smiling, to his side, “I shall be happy 
tohand youoffthat rock on one con- 
dition.” 

“Condition! 
sir?” 
tron. 

“Simply this, Mrs. Grimford! I 
want to marry your daughter. But 
Carrie, like a too-dutiful child, will 
not become my wife without your 
consent.” 

“Which she will never have,” re- 
plied the lady emphatically. 
“Very well, madame!” 

shook the reins. 

“You’re not going to leave me 
here?’ shrieked Mrs. Grimford, ina 
panic of terror. 

“Unless you comply with my condi- 
tions I most certainly shall.”’ 

“And that condition is——”’ 

“Your consent to my marriage with 
your daughter,” 


What do you mean, 
exclaimed the indignant ma- 


and he 




















“Caroline,” cried Mrs. Grimford, 
“will you be a witness to this—this 
atrocious conduct, and not inter- 
fere?”’ 

“Sydney won’t let me havea voice 
in the matter, mamma, at all,’”’ said 
Carrie, demurely. ‘“‘He says he doesn’t 
believe in women’s rights!” 

Mrs. Grimford gave a hollow groan. 
Mr. Wilmer touched his horse slight- 
ly with the whip. 

“Stop!” eried Mrs. Grimford. “I 
consent—but it is under protest!’’ 

“You can protest all you like,’’ said 
Mr. Wilmer, assisting his mother-in- 
law elect into the carriage. Silently 
Mrs. Grimford entered the phaeton; 
silently she drove home, and in si- 
lence crossed the threshold of her 
house as became a conquered party! 

“To think,” she said, in a hollow 
voice, as she sat at dinner, “that after 


-allmy precepts and examples, Caro- 


line should end her career by getting 
mafried!” 

“Mamma,” said Carrie, timidly, 
“T don’t think itso terrible a fate, af- 
ter all!” 

“To think,’ continued Mrs. Grim- 
ford, paying no attention to her 
daughter’s reply, “that you should 
meet the fate of an ordinary wo- 
man!” 

“But, mamma, dear,I- never had 
any ambition to be an extraordinary 
woman.” 

And so was brought to an abrupt 
termination all the plots and plans 


for a model existence which had 
been formed for Mrs. Grimford’s 
Daughter. 


SO , 





| THE DARNING MACHINE. 


Imagine, ye mothers of large fami- 
lies, who ruefully contemplate dilapi- 
dated socks by the dozen, after the 
week’s washing, with visions of 
strained eyes and tired backs floating 
across your minds, imagine a little 
apparatus infinitely more simple than 


the sewing machine, which repairs 
the hugest darn in much less time 
than we can describe the operation, 


and far more neatly than you can do 
it with all your yearsof practice. This 
is what it is. Two small plates, one 
stationery and the other movable, aro 
placed one above the other. The 
faces are corrugated, and between 
them the ‘“holey” portion of the 
stocking is laid. Twelve long eye- 
pointed needles are arranged side by 
side in a frame, which last is carried 
forward so that the needles penctrate 
opposite edges of the hole, passing in 
the corrugations between the plates. 
Hinged just in front of the plate is an 
upright bar, and on this is a cross- 
piece carrying twelve knobs. The 
yarn is secured toan end knob, and 
then, with a bit of flat wire pushed 
through the needle eyes. Then the 
loop between each needle is catght by 
the hand and hooked over the oppo- 
site knob so that each needle carries 
really two threads. Now the needles 
are carried back to their first position, 
and inso doingthey draw the threads, 
which slip off the knobs through the 
edges of the fabric. A litttle push 
forward again brings the sharp rear 
edges of the needle-eye against the 
threads, cutting all at once, This is . 
repeated until the darn is finished, 
and beautifully finished itis. The in- 
venter is Mr. O. S. Hosmer, and we 
predict for him the blessings of the 
entire fominine community. 





Half a dozen years ago the orange or- 
chard of Colonel Hart, opposite Palatka 
Fla., could have been purchased for $10,- 
000, bat not now. The orchard at pres- 
ent comprises 6,000 trees, and last year 
the net profits realized from those 6,000 
amounted to $30,000. This years’ crop is 
contracted for at thirty-five cents a dozen 
on the trees. 


The man who plies the lash at the 
whipping-post in Richmond, Va., is de- 
scribed as a person of tender heart, who 
executes his odious and ignoble task 
from a patriotic sense of daty. He was 
given his place in preference to an enter- 
prising ruffian who offered to do the flog- 
ging without pay, declaring that the 
pleasure of inflicting the stripes would be 
sufficient compensation, 
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THE ALBION. 
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| THEY CARRIED IT TOO FAR.) '\ 


Mr. Butterwick calledin to see mo 
the other day, and in the course of 
the conversation he said :— 

“T’m going to move. I can’t stand 
those Thompsons next door to me 
any lenger. They’re the awfullest 
people to borrow things that I ever 
saw. Coffee and butter, and sugar 
and flour [I don’t mind so much, al- 
though when a woman borrows high 
priced sugar and Java coffee and sends 
back sand and chickory, a man natur- 
ally feels ‘bilous and mad. But 
they’ve borrowed pretty near every- 
thing in the house. First it’s one 
thing then it’s another, from morning 
till night, right straight along. 

“Now there’s the poker. A poker 
is a piece Sof machinery that you would 
think anybody might goaround and 
buy, or, if they couldn’t afford it, 
they might use a fence paling to 
shake up the fire. But Mrs. Thomp- 
son seems to Shanker after our poker. 
She borrows it fifteen or twenty times 
aday,and last Saturday she sent for 
it thirty-four times. She pays a boy 
$2 a week to run over and borrow that 
poker, and she’s used it so much that 
it allbent up like a corkscrew. 

“Now, take chairs for instance. She 
asks us to lend her our chairs three 
times a day at every meal, and she 
borrows the rocking chair when- 
evershe wants to put the baby to 
sleep. 

“A couple of timesshe sent over for 
asofa, and when the boy came back 
with it he said Mrs. Thompson was 
mad as thunder, and kept growling 
round the house all day because there 
were no castors o it. Last Monday 
she borrowed our wash boiler and we 
had to put off our washing till Tues- 
day. She did her preserving in it, and 
the consequence was all our clothes 
were fullof preserved peaches. I’ve 
got on an under-shirt now that I’m 
mighty doubtful if Vl ever get off, 
it’s stuck to me so tight. 

“Every now andthen she has com- 
pany,and then she borrows our hired 
girl and all the parlor furniture; once 
because I would not carry the piano 
over for her and take down the chan- 
delier she told our girl that there 
were rumors about town that Iwas a 
reformed pirate. 

‘Perfectly scandalous! They think 
nothing of sending over after a couple 
of bedsteads or the entry carpet, 
and the other day Thompson says to 
me :— 

“Butterwick, does 
pull up easy?” 

“And when I said I thought it did, 
he said :— 

“Well, I would like to borrow it for 
a few days till I can get one, for 
mine’s all rotted away.” 

“The only wonder to me is that he 
didn’t try to borrow the well along 
with it. 

“And thenon Tuesday Mrs. Thomp- 
son sent that boy over to know if Mrs. 
Butterwick wouldn’t lend her our 
frontdoor. She said theirs was away 
being painted and she was afraid the 
baby would catch cold. When I 
asked him what he supposed we were 
going todoto keep comfortable with- 
out any front door, he said Mrs, 
Thompson’ said she reckoned we 
might tack up a bedquilt or some- 
thing. And when I refused, the boy 
said Mrs. Thompson told him if I 
wouldn’t send over the front door to 
ask Mrs. Butterwick to lend her a 
pair of stripedstockings and a horse- 
hair bustle and to borrow the coal 
scuttle till Monday. 

“What inthe name of Moses she is 
going to do with a bustle and a coal 
scuttle I can’t conceive. 

“But they’re the most extraordi- 
nary people! Last Fourth of July 
the boy came over and told Mrs. But- 
terwick that Mrs. Thompson would 
be much obliged ifshe’d lend her the 
twins for a few minutes. Said Mrs. 


your pump log 


Thompson wanted ’em to suck off a. 


new bottle top, because it made her 
baby sick to taste fresh indiarubber! 
Cheeky, wasn’t it? But that’s her 
way. She don’t mind it any more. 
“Why I’ve known her to take off 
our Johnny’s pants when he’s been 
playing over there with the children, 
und send him home bare legged to 
tell his mother that she borrowed 
them for a vattern, Andon Thomp- 


€04n’s dirthday 310 sai Sér LUuse was 
sosmall for a party that if we'd lend 
her ours we might come late in the 
evening and dance with the company, 
if we wouldn't let on that we lived 
there.” 

“Yes, sir; I’m going to move. I’d 
rather live next door to a lunatic asy- 
lum and have the maniacs pouring 
red hot shot over the fence every 
hour of the day- Indeed I would.” 





MISSED ‘EM SEVEN TIMES, ° 


Asa reporter passed a North Hill 
schoolhouse yesterday, says the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye, a studious looking 
lad emerged from one of the doors, 
with a worried expression, and am- 
bled to the rear of the building, close- 
ly followed by a companion, who 
popped from behind the fenea. The 
two sought the shelter of a retired 
nook, where the studious lad backed 
up against the wall, and, reaching his 
hand behind him into that depart- 
ment of a boy’s clothing that is 
patched next after his knees, he drew 
forth a heavy buckskin mit and again 
another. As he readjusted his de- 
ranged garments he winced a little, 
and, rubbing a little further down on 
his anatomy, gave vent tothe remark, 
‘By gad! they’re pretty good, Jem- 
my, but he missed ‘em seven times.” 


EFFECT OF LIGHT. 


Dr. Moore, the metaphysician, thus 
speaks ofthe effect of the light on the 
body and mind: A tadpole confined 
in darkness would never become a 
frog; and an infant deprived of 
heaven’s free light will only grew into 
a shapeless idiot, instead of a beauti- 
ful and reasonable being. Hence, in 
the deep, dark gorges and ravines of 
the Swiss Valais, where the direct 
sunshine never reaches, the hideous 
prevalence of idiocy startles the tray- 
eler. Itis a strange, melancholy idio- 
cy. Many perso:s are incapable of 
articulate speech; some are deaf, 
some are blind, some labor under all 
these privations, and all are mis- 
shapen in almost eyery part of the 


y. 

I believe there is in all places a 
marked difference in the healthiness 
of houses according to their aspect in 
regard to the sun, and those are de- 
cidedly the healthiest, other things 
being equal, in which all the rooms, 
are, during some part of the day, fully 
exposed to the direct light. Epidem- 
ies attack inhabitants on the shady 
side of the street, and totally exempt 
those on the other side; and even in 
epidemics such as ague the morbid 
influence is often thus partial in its 
labors. 
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The Chinese Government has at 
present in this country 120 boys, whom 
jt is causing to be educated for posi- 
tions in its army and in its foreign 
service. These boys are under the 
special care of the Chinese Commis- 
sioners who reside inthis country, two 
of whom had themselves been educat- 
ed in American colleges. 


— cana 





‘tHE ingenious process recently in- 
troduced in France for electrotyping 
on a non-conducting material, such as 
china, etc., is likely to prove of pecu- 
liar value, both for practical and ar- 
tistic purposes, but is evidently one 
requiring much care in order to in- 
sure a fair degree of success. It ap- 
pears that sulphur is dissolved in the 
oil of lavendula spica to a syrupy con- 
sistence; and then chloride of gold 
or chloride of platinum is dissolved in 
sulphuric ether, and the two solutions 
are in this state mingled under a gen- 
tle heat. The compound is next eva- 
porated until of the thickness of or- 
dinary paint, in which condition itis 
applied witha brush to such portions 
of the china, glass, or other fabric, as 
are desired to be covered, according to 
the design or pattern, with the elec- 
tro-metallic deposit. ‘The objects are 
baked in the usual way before they 
are immersed in the bath. 





The largest ice-house in the word ia in 
Brussels, Belgium. It covers an area oj 
18,000 square feet, and will store a mil- 


RADITIONS RELATING TO BIKRLS 


AND ANIMALS, 

Certain traditions relating to birds 
and beasts are only explicable on the 
supposition that they were once ob- 
jects of divination or worship. The 
old Germans, we know from Tacitus, 
used white horses, as the Romans 
used chickens, for purposes of augury, 
and divined future events from differ 
ent intonations of neighings. Hence 
it probably is that the discovery ofa 
horse-shoe is so universally thought 
lucky, some of the feelings that once 
attached to the animal itself still sur- 
viving round the iron ofits hoof. For 
horses, like dogs or birds, were invari- 
ably accredited with a greater insight 
into futurity than man himself; and 
the many superstitions connected with 
the flight or voice of birds resolve 
themselves into the faney, not incon- 
eeivable among men sutrounded on 
all sides by unintelligible tongues, 
that birds were the bearers of mes- 
sages and warnings to men, which 
skill and observation might hope to 
interpret. Why is the robin’s life and 
nest sacred, and why does an injury to 
either bring about bloody milk, light- 
ning or rain? The Christian legend 
says that it extracted athorn from 
the crown of Christ, or that it daily 
bears to Hell a drop of water to put 
out the flames, and accounts in either 
way for the red dyeonits breast. But 
this is evidently a medieval gloss to 
some heathen belief like the reason 
for the unluckiness of the magpie, 
that it would not enter the ark,but sat 
jabbering outside over the drowned 
world; or like the idea of the aspen 
still trembling at the part it played in 
the crucifixion, 

It has been suggested thatthe robin, 
on account of its color, was once sa- 
cred to Thor,the god of lightning; 
yet,is it not possible that its red breast 
singled it outfor worship among birds, 
asitsred berries did the rowan from 
among trees long before its worship- 
ers had arrived at any ideas of abstract 
divinities? All overthe world there 
is a regard for things red. In the 
Highlands women tie some red thread 
round the cows’ tails before turning 
them out to grass in spring, and tie 
red siik round their own fingers to 
keep off the witches; and, just as in 
Esthonia mothers put some red thread 
in their babies’ cradles, so in China 
they tie some round their children’s 
wrists, and teach them to regard red 
asthe best known safeguard against 
evil spirits. Indeed, one of the chief 
lessons of comparative folk-lore is a 
caution against thetheory which de- 
duces popular traditions from Aryan 
or other mythology. We have already 
alluded to the fact that in parts of 
China the same feelings prevail about 
the swallow as in England or Ger- 
many. But there are yet other analo- 
gies between the East and the West, 
Acrowing henisan object of univer- 
sal dislike in England and Brittany, 
and few families in China will keep 
a crowing hen. 

The owl’s voice is ominous of death 
or other calamity in England and 
Germany, as it was in Greece, (except 
at Athens;) but in the Celestial Em- 
pire also it presages death, and is re- 
garded as the bird which calls for the 
soul. Andthe crow, also, isin China 
abird ofillomen. Is it not,therefore, 
likely that all popular fancies about 
birds and animals have begun in the 
same way, among the same or differ- 
ent races of the globe, and were subse- 
quently adopted, but never originated 
by mythology? 

May it not be that certain birds or 
animals become prominent in my- 
thology because they had already been 
prominent in tradition, rather than 
that they became prominentin tradi- 
tion because they previously had been 
prominent in mythology? For in- 
stance, instead of tracing a dog’s 
howling asa death omentoan Aryan 
belicf that the dog guidedthe soul 
from its earthly tenement to its abode 
in heaven, may wenot suppose that 
the myth arose from an already exist- 
ing omen, and that the latter arose, 
aus omens still do, from a coincidence 
which suggested a connection subse- 
quently sustained by superficial ob- 
servation? 

The St. Swithin fallacy, which arose 
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observation well illustrates how one 
striking coincidence may grow intoa 
belief, which no amount of later evi- 
dence can weaken or destroy. Just 
s0,if it happened that adog howled 
shortly before some calamity occurred 
to our Aryan forefathers, thousands 
and thousands of years ago, long be- 
fore they had attained to any 
thoughts of soul or heaven, we can 
well imagine that the dog, which al- 
ready betokened death, should, when 
they came to frame the myth, be con- 
ceived as the guide which was waiting 
forthe soul totake it to heaven, and 
that the belief thus perpetuated by 
the myth might survive tothe latest 
ages. It, at all events, militates 
against the exclusively Aryan nature 
of the belief, and exemplifies the extra- 
ordinary coincidence of ideas among 
different people, that the Esquimaux 
lay adog’s head by the grave ofa 
child, for “the soul ofadog can find 
its way everywhere, and will show the 
ignorant babe the way to the land 
of souls!”—Cornhill Magazine, 
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CURIOUS CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


Miss A, C. Safford,in a recent letter, 
speaks as follows of some curious 
customs prevalent in China :— 

It is very common to meet blind 
mon cn the streets ofa Chinese city, 
but blind women are not seen so fre- 
quently. 

“Why is this?” I asked of an old 
missionary, one day, 

“Oh,” was the reply, “when a child 
becomes blind, if a girl, it is almost 
sure to die, for no care is taken to 
preserve the life of such a worthless 
creature. A boy can be taught todo 
more things fora support, so he is al- 
lowed to live,” 

I met a woman not long since who 
had lost a dear little baby by death, 
She loved it, and wished it might be 
buried, But this is not the custom 
inChina. If a baby dies, its soul is 
thought to be that of an enemy of the 
parents, who came into the world to 
cause expense and trouble, and then 
die. Therefore a dead baby is seldom 
or never given acofflinoragrave. In 
some casesit is thrown intoa canal ora 
river, or tossed outon the hills for the 
dogsor birds to feed upon, So this wo- 
man beggedin vain. They took it from 
herarms and cast it outside the city, 
Not long after, a Christian family liv- 
ing near lost a child, and the mis- 
sionaries buried it decently, having 
prayer and singing at the grave. The 
pocr heathen mother did not dare to 
goto the funeral for feur of her hus- 
pend, but she sat at a distance, watch- 
ng. 

There is astrange custom in ‘some 
parts of China called “sweeping the 
baby away.’’ When it dies a priest 
comes,.and after many crackers have 
been fired off and cymbals beaten, he 
burns up a broom which has never 
been used, praying while it burns. 
Then he takes another broom, and 
dashes it as far uway from the house 
ashe can sendit. Thus it is thought 
that the timid spirit is frightened 
away forever, and everybody tries to 
forget it. 





A GEoGRAPHY printed in London in 
1749 “describes California as an island, 
and publishes a map showing it to be 
entirely surrounded with water; tells 
of a tree in Florida, the leaves of 
which, if bruised and thrown into a 
large pond of water, all beasts which 
drink thereof will swell up and burst 
asunder; describes the air of Pennsyl- 
vania as ‘generally granted to be clear 
and sweet, the heavens seldom being 
overcast with clouds,’ and that ‘the 
length ofthe days and nights is much 
the same as in New Jersey.’”’ 


A clever but intemperate ,sculptor 
having died at Montreal, recently, 
leaving three months’ board unpaid. 
the proprietor of the boarding-ho-:-* 
recovered part of the debt by sc:lina 
the body to adissecting room for $2. 

While several children were play!ng toe 
gether, inN. Y. the four-year-old daugi- 
ter of Eliza Wagoner thrust her tongue 
through the crack of the room door 
which one of her playmates instantly 
slammed to, cutting off nearly one-half 
of the member, wet 
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THE ALBION. 





Thy voce {s on the rolling alr, 
T hear thee where the waters ron, 
‘Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair, 


What art thou, then? I cannot guess; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel the same diffusive power, 
do not therefore love thee less, 

My love includes the love before, 

My love is vaster passion now; 
Thongh mixed with God an1 nature thou, 

I secm to love thee more and more, 

Far off thou art, yet ever nigh; 

I have thee still and I rejoice; 
I prosper circled by the voice; 
I shall not lose thee, though I dic. 
wet —Tennysote 
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‘yn Amazon's Reception. 
AN INCIDENT OF 1779. 

“Tryon is coming! Tryon is coming!” 
was the cry that blanched many a cheek 
in Connecticut in the month of July, 
1779. 

This news that spread like wildfire 
about the towns of Fairfield and Norwalk 
was well calculated to incite alarmin pa- 
triot breasts, for Tryon was a merciless 
invader, and wherever, he went the torch 
completed his work of destruction. In 
the month of February of the year just 
written he had ravaged Kingsbridge and 
Horse Neck,and now, for the second time, 
had entered the State. 

His soldiers committed, under his very 
eye, atrocities of the most shocking des- 
eription; they plundered without distine- 
tion; old and young, rich and poor felt 


alike the merciless hands of the king’s 
man, East Haven, Fairfield, and Nor- 
walk were reduced to ashes, and a thou- 


sand acts of barbarous cruelty were per- 
petrated on the homeless patriots. A 
force sufficient to cheek the advance of 
the invader could not be raised in the 
State. Conneecticut’s able-bodied _ patri- 
ot’s were absentin the army, and their 
homes were as defenseless as the lion's 
whelps when the parents are away in 
search of food, 

Governor ‘Tryon knew that he would 
find Connecticut completely at his merey, 
and congratulated himself on the easy 
conquest that invited him to her shores. 
He succeeded in lus errand of devasta- 
tion, and returned to his superiors with 
victory in his hand. But he made his 
name odious throughout North America, 
and his memory execrable to every pa- 
triot in the land. 

Notfar from Norwalk stood the plain 
home of Barbara Bidlack, whose hasband 
was an artillerist doing duty under Knox, 
She was a large, muscular woman whose 
strength was prodigious; it had gained 
for her the singular sobriquet of “Mrs. 
Hereules,” a tithe of which she was rather 
proud than otherwise. Her features 
were rather inelined to coarseness, and a 
close physiognomist would have conclud- 
ed that there was Celtie blood in her 
veins. Asshe had no children, she was 
the sole vecupant of her house, and her 
nearest neighbor was a young woman 
named Haven who had lost her husband 
at the battle of Brier Creek. 

Mrs. Bidlack, who seldom exchanged 
visits with She young widow, was not 
aware of Tryon’s second invasion until he 
began to approach Norwalk. The terror 
of the inhabitants, many of whom were 
abandoning their homes, acquainted her 
with the disastrous state of affairs, and 
her eyes flashed fire when she exclaimed 
to the fugitives: : 

“You may go,if you wish; but two 
hundred such rascals as Governor Tryon 
eannot frighten Barbara Bidlack one inch 
from her home! If the red-coated seoun- 
drel enters my house he'll meet with a 
reception he'll never forget!” 

More than once she was urged to fiz. 
but disdained with a prond and defiant 
eurl of the lip, and awaited with eager- 
ress the arrival of the invaders, 

She was svon treated to the sight of 
Norwalk in flames, and saw the torch ap- 
plied to her neighbors’ houses. But the 
evectacle moved her not; she did not 








even barricade her door, nor suspend for 
amoment the performance of her house- 
hold duties. But all the time there was 
an indignant gleam in her eyes, and more 
than once she glanced at the old musket 
which occupied one corner of her kit- 
chen. 

Itwas near the hour of noonone sultry 
day in July when Barbara Bidlack, about 
to discuss the frugal meal she had pre- 
pared, was startled by a heavy footstep. 

Lifting her eyes from the steaming 
meat that graced the little table, she be- 
held a British officer standing in the door. 
His aspect did not frighten her in the 
least, though she knew from his uniform 
that he was a soldier of lofty rank. 

“Another plate, Mrs. Hercules?” he 
commanded, in a haughty tone, striding 
forward, and, at the same time, patting 
his hand un the hilt of his sword, as if to 
frighten her. 

She smiled derisively as she slowly rose 
to her feet. 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“| am a man devilishly well known 
hereabouts,and I dare say that the rebels 
will notsoon forget me! My name is Try- 
on!” . 

“Governor Tryon, the British raseal— 
the man who burns houses over widows 
heads, and robs the babe of its cradle? If 
you are Governor Tryon I know you for 
the meanest villain that ever trod New 
England soil.” 

Tryon’s face grew crimson, but smoth- 
ering his rage, he burst into a cruel 
laugh, 

“You are just the vixen I heard you 
were!” he exclaimed. “They call you 
Mrs. Hercules throughout this region, 


24: must say you resemble the 

cleansing god in build. 
husband?” 

“Under the flag that wouldn’t own you 
as a defender!” was the reply. 

“He's a rebel, then!” said Tryon witha 
Sheer. 

“Like his wife! He’s a soldier, too, and 
not a house-burner.” 

“Mrs. Hercules, I discover that my 
clemency is not recognized by the people 
of this State, and that my king’s heart is 
supposed to contain no good. Why, my 
dear woman, the existence of a single 
house on the coast is a monument of 
King George’s merey, and mine! But we 
will discuss this subject at the table. I 
have ridden several miles to enjoy a 
tete-a-tete with a woman of whomI have 
heard mach, and, besides, Tam hungry. 
That meat looks palatable.” 

“It wasn't cooked fora British gener- 
al!” exclaimed the fearless woman with 
flashing eyes, and the next minute she re- 
moved the meat and thrust it into her 
rude cupboard, to the consternation of 
the governor. 

“Come, come,” he said, “I do not want 
to sit down to a cold dinner.” 

“Then go somewhere else and get your 
dinner! There are sneaking tories about 
Norwalk who would rejoice to tickle your 
tongue with the best they have in the 
house.” 

The Briton’s anger rose again. 

“I command that meat to be replaced 
upon the table!” he said, drawing his 
sword. “Your accursed insolence is not 
becoming to one of your sex; andI will 
bear it no longer! I can assure you now 
that to-morrow’s sun will shine upon a 
heap of ashes instead of this hot-bed of 
rebellion. Now bustleabout and get the 
Jast dinner you will everset before a 
guest beneath this roof.” 

“You prefer a warm dinner?” Mrs, 
Bidlack replied, in a tone half-interroga- 
tive. 

“A warm dinner, of course!” answered 
Tryon, “A British general does not sit 
down to cold meat and potatoes.” 

The strong-minded woman did not re- 
ply; but stepped toward the fireplace on 
whose smoke-begrimed crane hung a 
large iron kettle. A volume of steam that 
rose from the water in the kettle showed 
that it was boiling, and the British officer 
did not divine her intention—not even 


stable- 
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when he saw her seize a gourd dipper ! governor's 














from the wall and thrust it into the hot 
ealdron. 

“You shall be treated toa warm dinner 
in one minute if you don't leave my 


house!” cried Barbara, wheeling sudden- | 


ly upon the renegade governor. “If you 
do not instantly make your odious self 
scarce, I'll scald you!” 

‘Tryon’s cheeks grew pale when hesaw 
the steam that rose from the dipper 
which the patriot woman had suddenly 
jerked from the kettle. He saw by her 
flashing eyes that she would earry her 
threat into execution, and involuntarily 
moved toward the door. 

“Get along;” she cried, advancing with 
her novel weapon, “Iwonder what John 
would say if he knew that the infamous 
Tryon had entered our house. "Iwill 
take a week’s scrubbing to erase your 
footprints from the floor.” 

“No need of scrubbing, madam!” hissed 
Tryon, angrily. “J’m going to burn them 
out!” 

“Then you will save me work,” retorted 
Barbara; “but move along! my water is 
getting cool, and might not hurt your 
brazen cheeks.” 

The officer retorted with a furious oath, 
and fora moment turned his back upon 
the amazon. 

His action changed the scene, for Bar- 
bara suddenly dropped the gourd and its 
steaming contents and seized him by the 
collar! 

“Tl hasten your retreat, you miserable 
dog!” she exclaimed, “For a shilling I'd 
shake your bones intoa heap;" and she 
almostelifted him from the floor, as if to 
give him an example of her celebrated 
strength. 


Tryon, who at times enjoyed a joke 
could not appreciate the ludicrousness of 
his situation. He was mad with passion, 
and it was well for his enemy that her 
hold wassecure. She bore him toward 
the door, and all at once sent him 
whirling from the threshold. into the 
yard where he had left his horse. 

“There! it is the best reception I can 
give a British general!” she shouted, 
when Tryon had checked his course. 
“Now go back to your house-burners, and 
send them here as quickly as _ possible. 
I've got a masket in the house, and a 
goodly supply of ball. And mind you, 
red-coat Tryon, keep your distance!” 

Standing near the steedwhich had wit- 
nessed his master’s inglorious exit from 
Barbara’s domicile, the governor listened 
to the last threat. I dare say that never 
before had he been so angry. He bit his 
whitened lips till they bled,and the hand 
which he had lifted touched the butt of 
the pistol in the holster. 

“T’m coming back!" he said, “and in the 
fire that consumes your house my men 
shall cook their suppers.” 

“But they will not enjoy them as you 
have enjoyed your dinner!” said Barbara, 
sarcastically. 

The governor did not reply, but sprang 
into the saddle and gathered up the reins. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Hereules!” he said, 
with mock gallantry. 

“Come again when you are hungry!” 
she shouted after him, as he put spurs 
to his horse, and galloped away toward 
Norwalk. 

He disappeared in a minute, and Bar- 


bara Bidlack reentered her house with a- 


amile of triamph on her face. . 

“Tallow that he will not soon forget 
me!” she said to herself, and then quiet- 
ly resumed a discussion of the repast 
which the haughty Briton had inter- 
rupted. 

After dinner she gathered up a few ar- 
ticles whichshe called valuable, and de- 
stroyed others which she thought might 
be called prizes by the plundering sol- 
diery. Having done this she left the 
house to the mercy of the foe, and satis- 
fied with her victory over Tryon, sought 
safety in flight. A longer stay beneath 
her roof would be the height of folly, 
for she knew that Tryon would carry his, 
rage to attempts on her life. 

About Sundown a company of the 


troops swooped down upon 





the house ke 680 many destroying 
eagles, and having ransacked itfrom cel 
lar to garret, applied the invader's torch, 
Tryon was not among the destroyers; 
he feared the giantess who had given 
him sucha warm reception, and her last 
threat admonished him to keep his per- 
son aloof, 

Mrs. Bidlack lived to help her hus- 
band build a new house over the ruins of 
the old one, and to recount to amused 
listeners,long after the war, her story of 


Governor Tryon’s reception, (¢ 
~ WOW TO PET CANARIES, 





“Says awriter on canaries:—In this way 
Ianswer the question, “How I had such 
luck with the birds?” Simply by allow- 
ing the birds to attend to their affairs, 
and by letting them understand that 
their mistress would never harm them, 
Also, by accustoming them to plenty of 
light and air and company, rather than 
as advertised in books, keeping the cage 
in a dark room, for fear of frightening 
the birds. Make just half the fuss di- 
rected in bird books over the matter, 
andyou will have, doubtless, better suc- 
cess in raising birds. Never give them 
sugar, but all the red pepper they will 
eat; itis the best thing for them. And 
if your bird feels hoarse at any time, put 
apiece of fat salt pork in the cage, and 
see how the little fellow will enjoy it. 
Give him flaxseed once in a while, and if 
he appears dumpy occasionally, give a 
diet of bread and water, with red pepper 
sprinkled in, Open the cage door and 
give your pets the freedom of the room; 
soon they will come at yourcall and fly te 
meet you whenever your voice is heard. 
Ihad one who came regularly to my 
desk as I sat writing each day and dis- 
puted with fluttering wing and open 
beak my humble right to the inkstand. 
He would take his bath as I held the 
cupin my handand coolly dry himself 
on my head. Another would fly down 
or up stairs tome whenever I called him, 
and many a time, when I have been out, 
he has welcomed my return by flying 
down: the stairs and singing at the top 
of his voice all the while, until at last, 
perched on my shoulders, he would ac- 
company me to my room, 





» 
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WATER DRINKING, 


Dr. Hall isopposed to the immoder- 
ate drinkingof water. He says:—“The _ 
longer one puts off drinking in the 
morning, especially in the summer, 
the less he will require during the 
day. If much is drunk during the 
forenoon the thirst often inereases 
anda very unpleasant fullness is ob- 
served, in jaddition to 4 metallic taste 
inthe mouth. The lessa man drinks 
the better for him, beyond a moder- 
ate amount, The more water a man 
drinks the more strength he has to 
expend in getting rid of it, for all [the 
fluid taken into the system must be 
carried out, and there is but little 
nourishment in water, tea, coffee, 
beer and the like; more strength is 
expended in carrying them out of the 
system than they impart to it. The 
more a man drinks the more he per- 
spires, either by lungs or through the 
skin; the more he perspires the more 
carbon is taken from the system; but 
thiscarbon is necessary for nutrition, 
hence the less a man is nourished the 
less strength he has. Drinking water 


| largely diminishes the strength in 


two ways, and yet many are under 
the impression that the more water 
swallowed the more thoroughly is the 
system “washed out.’’ Thus the less 
we drink at meals the better for us. 
Ifthe amount were limited to asingle 
cup of hot tea or hot milk and water 
at each meal, an immeasurable good 
would result to all. Many persons 
have fallen intothe practice of drink- 
ing several glasses of cold water or 
several cups of hot tea or coffee at 
meals, mut of mere habit. All such 
will be greatly benefited by breaking 
it up at once. It may be very well 
to drink a little at each meal, and per- 
hapsit will be found that in all cases 
it is much better to take a single 


| cup of hot tea at each meal than @ 


glass of cold water, however pure, _- 
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CENTENNIAL, 


The Moorish villa from Morocco 


which has just arrived, is to be im- 
mediately erected. It filled four 
freight cars, 

Two iron observatories, each 225 


feet high, are in process of construc- 
tion on Lemon and Geerge’s _ hills 
respectively. 


An interesting part of the fexhibt- 
tion of the Treasury Department will 
be the United States Mint’s machinery 
and treasures, 


A design in chromo-lithography, il- 
lustrating the growth and history of 
the American flag, will decorate the 
Main Exhibition Building. 


The smelting and silver miils of 
Utah propose to give the product of 
one day’s run to swell the Territory’s 
exhibit at the Centennial. 


The Pacific Coast Centennial Hall, 
designed as a place of resort for peo- 
ple from the other side of the conti- 


nent, will be one story high, 115 hy 55 
feet. 
The Ohio antiquities will be in 


charge of the State Archeelogical As- 
sociation, and will comprise all arti- 
cles fabricated by the Mound-builders 
or Indians, 


Itis said that some clockwork pre- 
paved for the use ofthedynamite fiend 
‘Thomassen, now inthe possession of 
a New Yorker, will be exhibited at the 
Centennial, 

At the grand opening Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra and the choristers 
will be placed in the space be- 
tween the Main Building and Me- 
morial Hall, 


The Royal Commissioner of South 
Australia reports that ail the 
goods for the Exhibition from that 
country are on their way, and that 
they will constitute a handsome dis- 
play. 

A small pocket globe, bearing date 
1775, which was carried by General 
Scott all through the Mexican war, has 
come to light in Elizabeth,N. J. It 
will be exhibited with the other curi- 
osities, 


Among the Western military bodies 
that have determined to march all 
the way to Philadelphia are the Cin- 
cinnati Life Guards, the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Guards, and the Green Bay 
Light Guards, 


There is a manin Oswego county, 
N. Y., who fairly pants for fame. 
He proposes to wear to the Centennial 
apair of trowsers which his grand- 
father wore in 1776, 


Spain has enclosed a space big 
enough to coopup Don Carlos and his 
late army. Itis tastefully surrounded 
by show-cases and promises to be the 
most prominent affuir on the whole 
vast floor. 


Wagner isto write a Centennial 
march for the Exhibition. It will be- 
ginin this way, like the Tannhauser 
march: Tum, tum-ti-um-ti-dwm,  ti- 
tum, tum, Jum-ti-um-ti, umti, tum, 
tum. This is the music of the few- 
; cher, 


The Centennial Sanitary Commis- 
sion, composed of leading scientists 
from various parts of the country, is 
perfecting asystem by which the na- 
tion’s progress in sanitary science 
during the century can be best illu- 
trated at the Exposition. 


An enamel miniature of General 

Washington taken from life, which 

was presented in 1796 by James Lyle, 

of Philadelphia, to an uncle of James 

Atchison Lyle, of Dublin, Ireland, has 

} been sent to Philadelphia for exhibi- 





tion at the Centennial. 


Bennington, Vermont, proposes to 
muster and equip in the old Continen- 
tal uniform a company of one  hun- 
dred picked men to go into encamp- 
ment onthe Centennial grounds dur- 
ing the Exhibition, andto be known 
as the “Stark Rangers.”’ 


Dr. John Allen, the dentist, 
Y., will exhibit at Phildaelphia the 
set of false teeth worn by General 
Washington side by side with the 
most imy-roved article of the present 
day. The progress made in this arti- 


of N. 








cie OL 
great. 


manufactule hus been very 

A handsome thing willbe a stained 
window, 18feet high and 8 wide, in one 
of the reception rooms in the north 
section of Memorial Hall. It will 
bear representations of the Discovery 
of America, Washington crossing the 
Delaware, and the Emaucipation, and 
inthe side panels will be figures of 
sculpture and painting. 


Hon. C. C. Andrews, United States 
Minister to Sweden, in a letter to his 
brother in Boston, dated Stockholm, 
February 11, says that “Prince Oscar, 
the King’s second son, a lad sixteen 
years old, will visit the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, and bethere onthe Fourth 
of July. He isanavy cadet and a 
good boy.” 


It is proposed to devote about one 
hundred acres of ground, located near 
Germantown, to barracks, tents, and 
drill grounds for soldiers visiting the 
Exposition who may not wish to pay 
the regular hotel rates, and who can 
thus live cheaply and at the same 
time be at no great distancefrom the 
Exhibition grounds. 


The monster 57-ton gun is being 
slowly worked to its position on the 
earriage in front of the Centennial 
tiovernment Building. There have 
been a half dozen men mounting this 
gun for three or four weeks, and still 
itisnot in place. The work is very 
laborious, The gun has to be raised 
a few inches with hydraulie jacks and 
then blocked, and the same operation 
repeated over and over again. It has 
tobe raised to a height of about fif- 
teen feet. 





Sonar Heat.—Astronomers are still 
discussing the investigations of solar 
heat, made by M., Vicaire, and the 
conclusion arrived at by that eminent 
observer, namely, that the tempera- 
ture of the sun’s surface is entirely 
comparable withthat of terrestrial 
flames, and is certainly less than 5,- 
500 degrees Fah. Buteven more in- 
teresting than this, is the conclusion 
arrived at by Professor Thomson, 
namely, that the sun’s radiation 
amountsto about seven thousand horse 
power for each square foot of its sur- 
face, und that coal burning atthe rate 
of half a pound per second, produces 
almost the same result. Rankine, 
however, has estimated that, in the 
furnace of an ordinary locomotive, 
coal is consumed at the rate of cone 
pound per square foot of grate sur- 
face,in from thirty to ninety seconds, 
Hence the force expended in radiation 
from a square foot of the sun’s sur- 
face is only from fifteen to forty-five 
times greater than that developed from 
an equal surface of coal burning in the 
furnace of a locomotive — requiring, 
therefore, an increase of temperature 
of less than one thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit to make the radiation from 
the coals cthe sameas that from an 
equal area of the sun's surface, 





Lazardo whoperformsthe gun trick, 
eatching (as is supposed) the bulletin 
his teeth, came very near losing his 
life in Mississippi recently. He had 
just finished one of his performances 
when an excited and partially intoxi- 
eated Mississippian in the audience 
drew a revolver and shouted, ‘Dern 
you, see if youcan catch this.” 





Tre father of all newspapers is the 
venerable iPekin Gazelle, which is 
over 1,000 yearsold. Itis a ten-page 
paper, with a yellow cover; has no 
stories, uo “ads,” no marriages or 
death notices, no editorials, no sub- 
scribers. Itsimply contains the olli- 
cinl notices of the Government, 





Dr. T. Damm, of Stockholm, is pre- 
paring for the Exhibitiona Dictionary 
of a Universal Language, of which 
he is theinventor. By this language 
the author claims that persons of dif- 
ferent nationality can readily under- 
stand each other, and a composition 
written in it can be reproduced with- 
out errorin all other languages. 





When oranges were first introduced in- 
to Germany, the pastors were opposed to 
them as “refinements full of danger.” 





HOW PARISIAN TOYS ARE MADE, 





Any one who has ever walked through 
one of the great tey-importing houses in 
N. Y. at holiday time, and perhaps won- 
dered at the taste and ingenuity displayed 
by the French workmen in devising 
many of the most beautifal playthings, 
would hardly imagine that waste and 
refuse materials, very odd ones too, 
sometimes, are largely used in the Paris- 
ian toy industry. Elegantly dressed 
dolls, tricked out in all the refimements 
of the latest fashion, and which feteq 
incredible prices on thisside of the At- 
lantic, are frequently costumed trom the 
cast-off stage clothes of actresses in the 
theatres, purchased for a mere song, or 
from the useless garments remaining in 
theatrical wardrooes after a play has had 
alongran. The coverings of old purses 
and pocketbooks fished out of the gut- 
ters by  sharp-eyed ragpickers, furnihs 
the material for the doll  bootmaker. 
Old sardine boxes and cans yield their 
plate to the manufacturer of barrels for 
toy guns. The little wooden or metal 
wheels which support moveable toys are 
obtained from the refuse of any industry 
in which articles having circular open- 
ings are made, French cruet stands, 
usually of wood and having holes for 
bottles, provide thousands of such disks, 
removee in making the apertnres, All 
the solder and pewter that can be ex- 
tracted from old roofing and water spouts, 
or workshop seraps, is pressed into ser- 
vice for the manufacture of dolls’ knives 
and forks, tea sets, &c.; and even the 
anctent lead coflins dug out of the old 
cemeteries of Nuremberg, the French 
toy-maker utilizes in the manufacture of 
lead soldiers. No other nation equals 
the French in converting the ordinary 
refuse of the street and workshop into 
useful and ornamental products, It is 
this characteristic for saving which 
makes the French nation so prosper- 
ous, 





SILENT MEN, ! 





Washington never made a speech. 
In the zenith of his fame he onee at- 
tempted _ it, failed, and gave it up, con- 
fused and abashed. In framing the 
Constitution of the United States the 
labor was almost wholly performed in 
Committee of the Whole, of which 
George Washington was the chairman, 
He spoke twice during the Conven- 
tion; but his words were so few that 
they could not fitly be termed 
speeches. The Convention, however, 
acknowledged the master spirit, and 
historians affirm that, had it not been 
for his per sonal popularity and the 
sincerity with which he spoke, the 
Constitution would have been rejected 
by the people. 

Thomas Jefferson never made a 
speech. He couldn’tdoit, Napoleon, 
whose executive ability was almost 
without a parallel, said that his great- 
est trouble was in finding men of 
deeds rather than words, When asked 
how he maintained his influence over 
his superiors in age and experience, 
when commander-ia-chief of the army 
in Italy, he said, “By reserve.”” The 
greatness ofa man is not to be meas- 
ured by the length of his speeches or 
their number. 





Kit Carson's body, according to TL. A. 
Allen, of Kansas City, does not lie in a 
neglected grave in Southern Kansas, 
Mr. Allen claims to 
when Carson was 


honors at Taos, New Mexico. 


have been present 
buried with Masonic 





Operatives in an ivory manufactory at 
Deep River, Conn., sawed froma tusk of 
an elephant a piece of scroll ivory veneer- 
ing about sixty feet in length and ten 
inches wide, containing nearly fifty square 
feet of surface. 


Atemperance society on anovel plan 
has been organized in Chicago, ‘The mem- 
bers are pledged, if they wish to drink, 
in no case toexceed three drinks a day, 
and reserve -the right to drink half a pot- 
tle of claret or ale at each meal, 








EXTREME SENSITIVENESS OF THE 
- BLIND. 












































































































John Stanley, the musician, lost his 
sight, when only two years of age. He 
had so correct an ear, that he never 
forgot the vuice of aperson he had 
once heard speak. 

Aninstance is given in which he re- 
collected the voice of a person he had 
not heard for twenty years, who then 
accosted him in an assumed voice. If 
twenty people were seated at table to- 
gether, he wouldaddress them all in 
regular order, without their situations 
being previously known to him. Rid- 
ing on horseback was one of his favor- 
ite exercises, though it would seema 
very dangerous one for the blind, and 
towards the close of his life, when he 
lived in Epping Forest, England, and 
wished to give his friends an airing, 
he would take them the pleasatest 


road, and point out the most agree- 
able prospects. He played at whist 
with great readiness and judgment, 
Each card was marked at the corner 


with the point of a needle, but these 
marks were so delicately fine as 
scarcely to be discerned by any per- 
son not previously apprised of them. 
His hand was generally the first ar- 
ranged, and it was not uncommon for 
him to complain of the party that they 
were tedious in sorting the cards, He 
could tell the precise time by a watch. 
He knew the number of persons ina 
room when he entered it; would direct 
his voice to each person in particular 
—even to strangersafter they had once 
spoken; and would miss any one who 
was absent, and could tell who that 
one was. 





‘t 


: , 
REMARKABLE PRECOCITY, hey 


The late Bishop Thirlwall, of Eng- 
land,is said bya writterin Lippincott’s 
Magazine to have been an example 
of precocity almost withouta parallel. 
“Atthree years old he read English 
so well that he was taught Latin, and 
at four he read Greek withan ease and 
fluency that astonished all who heard 
him.” A volume containing spect- 
mens of his works, produced before he 
was eleven years of age, was collected 
and published by his father, 





Breacuina Six.—The bleaching of 
silk is now accomplished in @ manner 
searcely less simple than in the case 
of wvol or straw. ‘The fibre, it is well 
known, has a coating resembling a 
gelatinous substance, whichis soluble 
in water, It imparts a stiffness and 
elasticity to silk, and must be remov- 
edin order that the latter possess the 
requisite softness and lustre. Simple 
scouring by soapis the method em- 
ployed, some thirty to forty pounds oJ 
soap to one hundred pounds of silk 
being employed. The soap is dissoiv- 
ed in ,boiling water, and, when cooled 
a little, the silk is hung over it or may 
be immersed in the solution. A second 
repetition in a solution of soap is ap- 
plied to silks designed to receive dark 
dyes, but silks designed to be ofa 
pure white aresubjected to the action 
of sulphurous acid in a sulphur cham- 
ber, and, while still moist, are treated 
with soap water, After sufficient sul- 
phuring the silk is washed and passed 
through a warm soap bath, in order 
to restore its pliancy. Silks designed 
for blonds, gauzes, ete., are merely 
stripped of their yellowish color by 
steeping them for two days in alcohol, 
witha small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid, this being the easiest and most 
effective process known. 


5 





Victor Hugo preserves a blot on His - 
carpet caused by the upsetting of his | 
inkstand just as he had finished one of 
his most famous chapters in “Les Miser- 
ables.” Soaman might always cherish 
apatch in his pantaloons inserted after 
he had been kicked all the way down 
stairs. There is nothing under the sun 
like sentiment, 


The Washington correspondents say 
that when old Jerry Black speaks in the 
Supreme Court all other counsellors are 
in the habit of leaving their hats outside 
the bar, When the divine flatulence is 
on the eloquent Jerry he doesn’t know 4 
seven and a half beaver from a cuspadore, 
andhe expectorates like Vesuvius, 
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Summary of European News for the Weck. 


A'though the Royal Titles Bill will undoubtedly become law 
in E igland, still so much ill-feeling bas been aroused on the 


























which it is understood that she will proceed to Coburg, intend Modern Conversation. 
ing to spendgan eqnal length of timeat the Court of her brother’) 4. gy: peivon1y CF TALK AMONG YOUNG PERSONS IN ENCLA D. 
in-law tbe reigning Duke, who will have returned by that time) — ’ ey ’ + 
from Italy, where he is now recruiting bis health, ‘The Emprese To listen to the conversation, if by such a name it an 
‘i y } indeed be dignified, of the young people of the day is, to auy 
Augusta wishes to meet the Queen at Coburg. Tke German goied, Samy weit chi 
Crown Prince and Crown Privcess will likewise meet her Ma-|cne who bas accidentally been a wae rom _ - eo 
jesty at the ducal residence. The Emperor William proposes |Obescason, to listen to an unknown tongue. Or arti “tig 
to pay a visit to the Queen at Baden Baden coily iu April, | 8 almost entirely eschewed by there young pt anaes w - me 
going over from Weisbaden. The grand ducal family of Baden course iu a jerky and disjcinted manner in ap argot of t = 
and Princess Alice (Princess Louis of Hesse) will likewise meet own, compounded app: rently of contibuatious from the tarf, 
the Que t Biden-Bad Her Majesty bas particularly the etable and the vocabulary of the strect Arabs, interspersed 
re seller os ee ee o ° b with ejxcatations from “Panueh” and tell ng ‘*morceaux from 
quested that no official reception rhould be given to ber any | ¢-opical songs iu broad burlesques. You may listen if you choose ; 
where on her journey, but if you fail inthe shibbuketh you will find yourself calmly 
The * London Mark Lane Express" of April a, in itarviowignnid and ll com Pesneat ete nie te) de 
of the grain trade for the past week, says: “Agricultural opera- _ “ee = : “a 
P : : : : ~ |eourse, that is somewnat appalling to a reflective mind. Dis- 
tions are being prosecuted with vigor. The eurmises regarding |», pird of the refinements of the English language and contempt 
es pe Ipjury 7 — — bay = by ‘he pa for the etapa ee a 4 ane a vy enough, 
ere mestly npfounded. uture crop, ality b ing i of every vestige of decency or 
tarded, appeors to offer no reacoonble ground (ek alarm as to caiare is eae poe it be e this ~~ A of things tbat rv ged 
ultimate prospects. Iu some districts where the bad ia approachivg with rapid strides, Subjects which should vot be 
was unu ually severe and protrac'cd, the iwtention of soWiNE| 55 much as pemed or cven alluded to in the presence of Jadies, 
Mens i Papers se pag a — Sa oe ae are pow common topics S ae before the poagvet 
UDB, is early to hazard an opivion abon e » | girls, nay, { trodace em, in iguorance, let us 
as the plant is oaly beginning to appear and the country is eae ‘nein, a their antes be | este a@ married 
generally said to be as bare as it usually is at the evd of Feb | woman of many years’ standing, would have blushed hotly and 
the toceut eth ay as aoe ~~ on ve aes at'by a Lae pone ee a gentlewan oh — y wen) op if 
e old may even have been benelicial by destroyt e bad referred to divorce casec and other cognate * 7 
od too den tag og ms _ — ; sip of ps eens = the rale seems te ~ that eagting oe iy ane snemaeen 
MGS Tak Wees Was stretly OF B Coe nd womea r e positively whamed of not kno 
vbaracter, Speculators held aloof. ‘The ccuntry markets, how- poser Gotit ch the most then Ae |, instead of, as should 
ever, were not influenced, and the recent advance was fully things being referred 
sustained. Farmers still continue to market their wheat very 








be the case, being botly indignant at such err 
- “ very) to in their presence. It proceeds from the very low opinion 
spatingly. The French markets rule very firm. The Conti | which men pow entertain of women, and which they are at 
nental d d lately noticed bas been checked by the weather,| .mall pains to conceal though they often veil it carelessly and 
bat prices keep to their own level at shipping ports, and DO) yalf contemptnousty under exaggerated compliment. 
increase of shipments has been reported from Southern Europe.”| And to what is this low opinion due? Chiefly to the condact 
Tbe American Consul at Sheffield has furnished the ‘Liver-| of ay young son pene = empty — and ee 
ier” i ; j i think it very dull to be treated wi roper deference and re- 
= Courier” official statistics of the local trade with the ee beach, ond priwtnen promed pooper | ok diamiion a 
— for the quarter ending March 3'st, 1*76, showing egies womanly dignity for the sake of attracting round them an os- 
of $595,000, against £2,275,’ 00 for the first quarter of 18'3. The] (eutations court of fast mev, who treat them almost ‘en 
“Convier” says it is rumored that a great Sheffield concern is neo oe abi ee — and Bene! = wee Ms youd 
i ; S husbands ind their backs. ven in these free-and-easy days 
ebant to Guleeite Be peat fo Ge Valine Sten, a wen is generally quite keen enough to appreciate at once the 
The * Leeds Mercury.” says that the iron and steel trade ot} 41+ of weman to whom be is talking, and there is but little 
Sheflield, is 60 depressed, that many of the principal firms have} danger of Lis commencing a doub ful story without some 








- | decided to reduce the wages of the ironworkeis and stcelworkers | decided enccuragement, The girls have caught the infection 


i ‘ ‘ - : rom the fast young married women, and «ndeavor to emulate 
ve Pye eengteg, to atahe Gaite te the eaten of Fh pet conte, them in freedom of conversation, jealous of the manner in 
and iv’others 10 per eentum. which their partuers are ruthlessly lured away from them, and 
Iv conscquence of the dullness of trade, all (be ironworkers | eager to be quoted as exceptions to the dictum of the day that 
of the Great Sheepbridge, Atlas and Cyclops ironwoiks iu Skef- io are 50 —? in ee And hear Mh rage cag Bher —— 
aye e wiser, are weak enongb to argue that it is the fashion; tha 
onthe waghunise papa —_ Sepnewen wealy eep—aren aeons if their girls are quict and dignitied they will be voted pradish 
agreed to accept a ccnsiderable reduction instead of discharge. | ang slow, and that it will diminish their chances of marriage. 
Norton & Co., the proprietors of the Manchester Steel Works, | Indeed, so great is the force of custom that topics of conversa- 
at Newton Heath, Lancashire have failed. tion tbat would once bave “ne pyr sy gg caged 
, f . . . : natural, and they ‘see no harm’ in their girls talking like 
‘Tee Dock Labooens omploged a leading eamubips ot Liver- others. But mn tu a purer atmosphere, where the taint of the 
pool, struck work on April 3rd and 4th in conseqnence of the 


fast set has not yet penetrated, conversation, thongh free from 
increase in their hours of lubor, Work was entirely suspended | indelicacy, is stil! liable to the indictmeut of being probably 





tt 14 of the Whit tioval, . Iowan, Allan, |*lavg end certainly insace, Polo and “rinking,” rivking and 
subject, tlat it is probable after all, that the Queen will take a insenilet"elighalidaiies ay spade ym Pa i fusoam polo—on these the cburges are rang ‘‘ad infinitaw,” while it is 
some other title than thet of ** Empress of India.” The whole . : . 


coun'ry 1s so aroused, that the proposal of such a measure, the 
correspondenee it bas evoked in the newspapers, the discuasions 
it bas aroused in Parliament, and the intense interest with which 
it has been watched in the higher circles of suciety, must pro 
voke in the minds of many men, an amonnt of regret mixed with 
no small measure of contempt, for the age in which we live. 
To think that 5 0 and odd members of Parliament, 100 j urna- 
list and a ecore of Oriental linguists should addle their brains, 
over a trunpery question of this description in order to gratify 
the ambition cf a small Court faction! The Queen is a consti- 
tioval Sovereign, and she possesses so much common sense and 
appreciation of public opinion, that under ordinary circum. 
staucee, one might have hoped that she would at the Jast mo- 
went bave advised Mr, Disraelli to withdraw the bill. But the 
circumstances arenot ord aary ! The vital question of prece 
dence—which Prince or Princees shall go first into a room, and 
which shall stand nearest to the throne—is imvolved in this 
mighty issue; and the expectation that the Duke of Edinburgh is 
to be made an Imperial Prince of Russia, only adds fuel to 
the fire. 

The only yoo! that there seems to be in tho bill is, the fact 
that the absorption of India with the British Ewpire is now 
accomplished, aud that henceforth until the crack of doom, 
British India is as wuch an integral part of the British do- 
mivions as the British Islands are and that the whole Empire 
will gtand or fall together. This detiance to Rassia and the 
spirit which avimates the present Government, pleases Young 
England mightily, and the acquisition of a preponderating 
interest in the Suez Ship Canel, together with the Prince of 
Wale’s progress through India, is intended as a notification to 
the world, aud to Kussia in particular, that it is resolved that 
Great Britain shall hold India at every hazard. Evgland bas 
never shown a bolder spirit since the days of Chatbam, and to 
prove that she is ready to sul stantiate her words by acts, she is 
increasing ber army and navy, and in view of her augmented 
expenditure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to pro 
pose an additional one penny in the pound. to the income and 
property tax. 

The Badget, as submitted on April 3rd, to the Hoase of 


’ ‘ ; surely a development peculiar to modern days to bear young 
Mediterranean and South American lines. men gravely discussing toilets in all their details with the keen- 
The London * Times,” in an article of March 2 tb, under. neas of appreciation formerly believed to be peculiar to milliners, 
stands that the capital required for testing the practicability o1| ‘Tbe reason of the frivolity of general discourse is not difficalt 
" iT i ta hel : : pa a to discover; deeper subjects require to be read about and thought 
the Channel Tunnel is ing rapidly subscribed. ‘The Freneb over, and the young people of the day would grudge an hour to 
Company already has txo million francs—baif ef the cequired| what they would consider such unint esting pursuits, Former- 
amount. ‘The Evglish Company, if not already equally advanced, |ly a girl who kuew nothing that was going on in the world 
doublet goon will we, and the experiaents will bo in active|Dexond her smmedate circle of (ends, ant rouad of amass 
e iC P > - 
progress before long. pected of ber tbat she should be able to converse at least on 
The London *'Times"’ of March 29tb, commenting on the|such simple subjects, for instance, as the lors of the “Dcutsch- 
adventures of the survivors of the emigrant ship * strathmore,” poses on ney = ba yo , Maleg wer, - mn Be 
concludes as follows: “ The vessel which at length arrived to|'@sult of the Inst ekcetion that may have taken piace. Now, 
rescue them was a United States whaler, on her course to the | U™!ess the information is imparted to her by ber partners in the 
South Sea fisheries. Her captain, we are told, gave up the ball-room or the skating-rink, she knows nothing whatever of 
chance os'the season's profits for the sake of the poor Ps Macs —-* SS Peggy ar toe sae b agen 
th ¥ scan al © e ‘ , Lb e » ev 
bo found atthe Crome, amd whe needed, am amemat of res |ir" the possemcd the inclination ; 8 Ladon. these. Sorning 
We are sure the English nation will judge as it deserves, of the | 2278 that once afforded at leat the possibility of quiet reading 
2 ; y tn Oi . : ; and intellectual growth, have been ruthlessly swept away by tha 
sacrifice to which Captain Gifford submitted, and will not fail to 2 
: Juggernauth of fasbion and crnshed beneath the wheels of the 
do honor, and something wore than bare honor, to the deed : ‘ + F : 
and to the man.” Phwpton skate; in the country she is walkiug with the sports— 
Counterteiting American Securities in Europe is on the ia men, even if she herself dove not Oe ee hounds, row- 
. ; -| ing in the nearest piece of water when the weatber is warm, or 
crease, and innocent investors aro suffering accordivgly. The| skating upon it when frost c ‘nfines the hunters to their loose 
London “Hour” of April 4th, is informed that au American was| boxes. Natorally she is too tired for any literature deeper than 
errested ia London, who has been for some tine past succons | Ht end probably iat novel to prove altracting to, her: and, 
pa counterteiting American railway securities in England and} ant excitement of the life would have mach the same effect. 
on the Continent. If the mu cles of the body are left long unused they become 
From a retarn just issued it appears the amcunt received for | Stiff and comparatively useless; at least a8 mach may be said 
fines for drunkenness in the British Army ,since the issue of the for the powess of thowind, If dag after day and week etter 
a tee a __| week, girls are allowed to Jive in an incessant whirl of dissipa- 
pee ene Ss p hentia pat mg poe Mean ey -_ Royo tion, never opening a book graver than a novel, and seldom 
; : . @ texas at 9,145. | reading even that, never speaking of any subject deeper than 
here has been paid out of this fand as gratuities to Wwell-cou-| the last skating-fall, the next polo match, or the most remark- 
ducted soldicrs on or after their discharge trom the army £%",-| able drecs of the day, what bope is there that their brains will 
405; to the militia there has been paid £2’, making @ tctal cf! eyey mavare into the capacity for better things? Rather, will 
— ee ba ae a yo te merges they not go on from bad to worse ?—London World. 
ia, ave . militia, 24> 


In France martial law bas come to an end, the Senate having 
voted unanimously, in favor of the bill raising the state of siege. 

The Paris committee appointed for the purpose of sending a 
deputation of French workmen to the Centenvial Exhibition at 








Encusu Lanpowners.—W hatever else is uncertain 
about the position of Euglish landlords, this one fact is certain : 
seven hundred and ten individuals own more than a fourth of 

the soil of Evugiand and Wales, exclusive of Jakes, roads, rivers, 
Philadelphia, published, on Ap il 2rd, an address to America 1, »ndon, waste spaces, and crown property, and withina fraction 
yon rang 3 nena ww of the visit of the delegation They say | of a ‘ourth of the entire geographical area of the country. And 
oa coterie empl stl ype Ay scone thn ue ae thore seven hundred and ten own also, immediately or in rever- 





Commons, estimates tbe expenditures for the year ending March 
Slst, 1877, at £7*,044,000, and the revenue at £77,27'',0C0, 

A private villa, commanding one of the best prospects in the 
town, bas been engaged on behalf of Queen Victoria at Baden- 
Baden for the time of her sojourn at that place. The Queen 


ce herd ( - th of the entire rental of the kingdom, a portion 
il The majority of the delegatis occupy good posi pre eg pe i ae: 

tions in France. They only desire to compare the industrial — © — po a would b Pp greatly 
products of the two countries and attend the anniversary of - ah tase ahecmnah aciaiineneataen, 
the birth of a sister republic. They bope to establish a co- + ree vagt oe ont ad ear hai pag ahr meg eageen.. Se. 
sh attantae i the eaitenn of the ta uaiiron. Bright was undoubtedly wrong in believing that Englishmen 


; bave been divorced from the soil, for a million heads of families 
A telegram, of April 3rd, to the ‘London Daily News" from | are freeholders; 26','(0 own more than an acre, and 43,0 0 














will travel “incognito.” It is stated that she will assume the/Lisbon, announces tbat the steam transport ‘“Iudia” has gailed | possess more than 1(0:¢ccs; but he was as undoubted right in 


title «f Countess Rosenan, after the late Prince Consort’s/from the Tagns with a carg> of exbibits for the Philadelphia orlie 


ving that a most limited number of zentlemen—less than 


favorite residence in Thuringia. The Queen is not expected to) Exhibition. The steamer is to touch at the Azores for additional be covgrega iva ot an ordioary West End chapel of-eare ~ 


stay at Baden Badep longor than a week of eight duys, after 





little more than halt, for example, Mr. Hawes’s audience on a 


contributions, ‘fait day; less by $20 than the Members of Parliament in both 
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THE ALBION. 











Houses—wield still an ¢normous territorial and political is- European Miscellanies. | No BLUNDERING Tat has been heard of in 


fluence. They own a fourth of tbe kingdom—more probably, : : 

than the the same class possess in any country in Europe,| SrveraL years aco the Berlin Museum paid $24,000 

uuless it be Hungary or Bohemia.— Loudon Spectator. for what were supposed to be doabite antiquities. It has just 
3 been discovered that they are not genuine. 

A New Torrevo Suir.—The launch of a vessel of| 4 pysipext or MancuksTER, who prefers to remain 


novel character, bat whieh will probably prove the first of mang anonywous, bas given $1 0,000 for the purpose of an art gallery 
of her class, was successfully accomplisbed on Mareh 8th, says| jn that city. 


the‘‘London Times,” from the dock-yard of tte Thames Iron 
Works and Ship-Building Company, at Biackwall. This vessel 





AT A RECENT SCHOOL EXAMINATION at Bonn, the 


German Government from the designs of Vr. Max Zirvack, of | promptly answered: * Bismarck.” 


the Imperial Gorman Navy. As the first vessel of her class, she} ‘Two Lance prapery Firms in London have private 
may be considerad experimental, her functions being tor trial| chaplains, to whom" they pay a salary each of £500 for attend 


4 arose as to the eflici f the direc: ; F 
at cea of the Whitehead or fish torpedo, the patent right of|ing every morning to offer prayer and give addresses to the © elliciency of the direction and (he sonudness of 


which weapon of war in an advanced state of improvement, was |S°UDR mev and women in their employ. 


purchased by the Imperial German Government in t' e early Beetnoven’s Nintu Syrnoxy was recently performed | plan in its integrity, woold involve an expenditure of nearly 


part of last year. The * Zieten” is a pretty looking ship, built a' Brighton, Eugland, as a duet for two pianos, one of the play 


TF aca, ended sak cdatiied Gh tk a tac oth % ere being a boy of five years. ‘Ibis beats the arrangement of Lucerne to cousider the state of affair-: but it 1s dificult to see 
’ ’ , = td 


breadth of 28 feet, and a depth of 18 feet 6 inches. Her burden | the fourth act of the ** Huguenots ” for a flute and a ban}. 


is 8 238 94 tons brilder's mensarement, and ber load draoght is} Tse Trvor sup Himaxaya, the largest in the British 
11 feet 8 inches. She will be fitted with twin screws driven by| navy, bas beeu sent to Bomiay to bring home the pumerour 
evgines by Messrs. John Penn & Sons, which are to indicate} horses, tigers, and. elephants presented to the Pri ce of Wales 


2.0U0-borse power, wud are calculated to > Ray a = duriug his recent tour. 
of over sixteen knots. The metal tubes trom whic e torpe - > a " P ; ‘ 
docs are to be discharged are two in number, one being pleced Dion Boveicavtr is going to erect a fountain at Hun 


in the fore and the other in the after part of the veesel, both tington and restore the grammar schoo! tuilding outside and 
being in line with her keel, ard about 6 feet below the water-|inside, as memorials of his sov, who was killed at the Abbot's 


line. In order to avoid apy projection which might ivterfere|Riptou Ratlway collison. 
with the speed of the sbip the ontlet of the forward tube is 
made about sixteen feet back in the forebody, aud a triangular 
portion of the bullis hinged in the stem, and lif(s it into a 


J j : . P Orleans House, formerly the 
‘tight well provided for its reception, The outlet of the |Parcbased from the Duc d’Aumale, 7% | 
pro a pr the appearance er an ordinary screw aper | tesidence of K ng Louis Philippe, toge her with tho surplus | tight piace 


ture. The torpedo is |!) feet G inches in length, cigar-shaped, | faaniture and effects left by the Duke. 


and 1 foot 3 inches in diameter at its greatest circ mference. TuE EXPERIMENT HAS’ BEEN tried in London of providing more commo sious honses for the working classes, 

es'ablisbing penny banks in ccnnection with the public schools, | Which I hope you will epjoy a’ a very moderate rentul. 1 went 

anh ith cickeenhanneeen, . tn alten qaatnleeh duties ths into a house where a wouan was turtiug the mangle, nnd said, 
y 


It is fitted with a small propeller, which is worked by compressed 
air contained in a reservoir withiv the body of the torpedo. The 
weapou is to be expelled from the tube at a speed of about 


twenty knots an hour by weans of powerful air aco mulators deposited no less tban £1,1:4. A eimilar experiment has been 


and ete given signal. After expulsion, the trpedo, being pro tried, with like success, at Norwich a d Carmarthen, 


vided with its own motive power, will maintain a speed of about Tue “Birmingham Post” aunounces that William 
twelve knots an bour fora distance of 6.0 rards. The depth| Dudley, deceased goldsmith, has left balf a million dollars: Ist. 


of travel und:r the water is regulated by weans of self contained 
mechanism, so that this silent aud unobserved but dea tly 
weapon will, it is expected, be directed to its mark with us 
erring certainty. ‘The lannch was made at 1 o’clock on March | eharities. 
8th, in the presence of a large and distinguished company. 
The ‘‘Zieten’ 


To assist young tradesmen with good characters; 2ud. To reliev 
necessitous aged tradesmen who have never becn a burden t 


mony. ‘The bottle of wine having been duly 











amid the p'audits of those assembled. The horse's back was broken. 





both in and out of society. ‘Who is tat lively fellow?” asked ablo or probable cause. 


j <ge t blic dinner in the North,| ‘Cae Tower or Lonpon.—Since Easter Monday, 1871, | stant relations, with a number of the Bedouins avd fellabs 
author.” “Indeed!” seepented the other; * I thought he oe ,, |211,000 people have been admitted without payment. It bas} Rising Acawwst a R tuttstic Pastor.—On March 


gevtleman.” Thackeray's first introduction to scliolastic Leen foand necessary to close the armouries ouce a year for 
Oxtord is a better story and better known. It will bear repeti- 
tion. Before he could deliver his lecture on ‘The Georges” at| from the evening of March !8th until the morning of April 3: 


: . : “ae . to the living, which is in the gift of the Rector of Wigan, and 
Oxford, it was necessary to obtain the license of the ec illegiate | next. Notwithstanding this large number of visiturs, no single 


authorities. The Duke of Wellington was Chancellor, and | article of the collection bas been damaged or lost. 
knew the author of **Vanity Fair,’ bnt he had a learned deputy Dwetuers BY THE ANciENT Tuames.—Mr, Henr 
whose knowledge of Greek was possibly profound, but whose 
acquaintance with Evglish classics was only limited. 


ae a : of chureb, and commenced rivging the bell, which was kept ap 

“| seek permission to lecture within the precincts,” ran, One of our members was successful in excavating a/at intervals during the service, the parishioners alleging that 

‘Ab! you @ lec urer? What subjects do you undertake—|vone which was identified by Professor Morris, who was present, | they were doing it to intorm the people that a Vopish priest bad 

religious or political ?” as the thizh bone of a British species of lion. ‘I'he same dia- got into tbe church, and the ringing was to call them to witness 

«Neitber; Lam a literary man.” voverer (Mr. R. W. Cheadle) also found several teeth of thi | ihe ceremony and protest against their liverties being invaded, 
“‘Flave you written anything?” noceros in this cemetery of ancient life among the hop-gardens| _ y:anchester Examiner, March 2°, 


«Yes, I am the author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ ” said Thackeray, | % Kent.” 


conscious, no doubt, of having done something worthy of re-) A DunpkE corresronpENT tells the following 
membrance. 


“I presume a diesenter,” suid the Cxford man, qvite unsub- 


7 them are interred barely a foot in that stratum. The grave of 

work ?” nearly concealed by moss and fern, containing several hundred one was deeper than the rest, and as a necklace of glass and 

“Not exactly,” said Thackeray, ‘I have also written “Pen. |¢0ins, some silver, but chiefly copper. On many coins the da‘e| silver beads, with threo. n etal orpamcnts, and a large knife ot 
denvis.’ ’ 167:' was distinctly visible, and the inncriptions Charles I. and 


4 : . dagger, were found 1n it, it is supposed by some to have been 
“Never heard of these books,” said the learned man; “but no| William and Mary were clear y traceable. Tuey were in fine 

doubt they are proper works.” preservation, and bave Jain in ‘heir plece of concealment nearly 

“] bave also contributed to ‘Punch,’" continued the lecturer, |{Wo hundred years The vase was of eartbevware. The bowl 


“«Pareh’! | have beard of ‘Paneb,’” said the scholar; ‘it is| Lad ernmbled to pieces, but the neck rema ned intact. 


I feur a ribald publication of some kind.”—Joseph Hatton iw} Darns is Exeuanp From [nrewrerance, — Th 
London Society. 





cardinal virtues. It naturally follows that everybody snppores | PEMS0RS killed by intemperance, In if6) the pumber wus 6 


: : 24 for a trifle of 1,800 guineas. Two separate bicders, however, 

; ; ; there being 510 deaths from delirium tremens and 42% from less ’ ’ ’ 
that, be, peqnepnes the quality Simeclf, 0d thet Liv neixhb ts do cearerated pelempETenen; in 1873, the latest year for which such | declared that they were the lacky competitors for these things 
returns bave been issued, the total was but 77/, the deaths from | ¢f beanty, and in the strife they knocked one of the vases down 
confess to any deficiency in humor than to a want of log c | del'rium tremens baving fallen to 35, the other deaths from in. |in real earnest. [bis seems to imply a loss of 900 guineas 
Many people will confess that they are indolent, superstitions, | temperance having risen to 412. In the interveving years there | at ledst, but a little retlection teaches us that the valve of the 


not. Itis indeed rarer to meet man, woman or child who will 


unjust, fond of money, of good living, or of flattery; women were great fluctuation in the numbers. In It61 the total ba 
J ’ . , 
will make a boast of cowardice and men of coarseness, but no- 


goment, ° i) ° 


humorist. Cau any one imagine Kant, or Hegel, or Aristotle, | persons living; in 185%-'9 the anuual average fell to 4-3; i 
or Descartes, or Coleridge, or Hume, or Mr. Mill, or Sir W, 


Hamilton rally enjoying a bit of Aristophanes, or Swift, «r| annual average was 31:4 per million living. In the 10 year 


Rabelais? . ° ° We evjoy Shakespeare’s|1-¢4—3 the annual ratio was as follows: In 164 no less than | med Hawkins, for orachty to her stepson, aged 11 Bince her 
humor: but be bas been dead a long time, and the bravest of /52; in 1°(5. 50; in 18 i, 44; in 18 7, the year after a great finau-| marriage to (be boy’s father, eighteen months ago, she had 
men does not dare to say what he really toinks about the na |cial disturbance and distress, 35; in 186+, 36; in 156°, +5; in| habitually beaten and starved the boy, He had often been seen 
1870, 29; in 1671, ?2; in 1572, 1; 183, 34 per willion of the| picking crusts off dust heaps, and eating potato peelings and 


tioval poet; we are foud of Cherles Lamb, but Lamb's writings 
were caviare to the public while he lived, and only made the'r| population. Nearly all these deaths occur at ages above 25, a 


way by slow degrees and the efforts of a select circle of admir-|is also the case in insanity. It will also be observed that these | breakfast, had no dinner, and on retu:ning home at 6 o'clock , he 








ers; we read Mark Twain and Artetsus Waid, and perbaps to a|figares show the deaths which are the direct effects ot intem 


calm observer that is the most conclusive poof of all that ve! perance; no return tells how many persons, injured by hard | Learniag this afterwards, she strippcd him aud strack him about 
have very little potion of whet trae humor mesns.—Cornb'll | drinking, sucoumb to diseases from which otherwise they might | thirty times on the back until it was a mass of bragies,—Liverg 


Magezine, *bave recovered. 





5.0 0,0100 ‘ thio : : 
question was asked: “Whois to blame for the division of the [85.0 “Ait he Wauee an Gitnloe ee 
is the ‘‘Zieten,’’ which has been constructed for the Imperial | Jewish Empire after tbe death ef Solomon?” And a girl 


Ir Js REPORTED TuAT Don Cartos intends to take up iurned a mangle many a time, and it was a very tiny house [ 
bis residences et ‘I'wickenhem, neat London, and that be bas turned the mangle in. So emall was it that there was myself, 


the parish, and 3rd. ‘Io extend the usefulness of Jocal medical East, principally in Egypt and Syria, the trafic in autiquities, 


was christened by the Counte s Biswarck, in the A sap accwweEnt oceurred in the hunting field with pay amy leet 
absence of the daughter of Count Murster, the German Aw- the Cheshire, Kngland, hounds the other day. At the end ol] cies of Egyptian and a nahnes gods, coronas. Aon shana, 
bassador, who bad previously consented to —— the cere-|the meet which had taken place near ‘l'arporlav, Mr. Radcliffe, : 


ashed againrt the)a Manchester merchant, was missing. He was found lying on|ent inscriptions, medals with Hebrew characters, &e., bave been 
bows of the "*Zieten,’’ she glided down her ways into the water|his back in a ditch, dead, with his saddled horse by bis side 


Wittiam Ravenscrort, a hair dresser, bas been sen- — Soin Ss Lape fam = as ane many a old, 
seated ra . 6 Sloiai ; tea re mannfacturers of these sham antiques are very ingenions; 
Two or THackERay s AN EcDOTEs —As set offs to bis tonendt to 15 7eare Feual servitude by the London Crimioal by the ail of a certain liquid, ased in Evy, t and Syria, they man. 
own exalted view of his profession, Thackeray used to tell some | Court for having written a letter to the wite of a city merchant, | 05, 4, viv : pire 
‘ , : 4 age to give the bronzes pottery, and marble the most deceiving 
good stories of the frequent absence of its proper recognition, | 12 which he dewanded money with menaces and without reason- 


tortuight, so that the valuable colleetion of anzient armour may | three miles fr m Wigan 
te thoroughly cleaned. The Tower will therefore be closed 


Walker, F. G. S., honorary secretary of the West London Scieu | marked tendency toward Ritualism officiated, During the 
“Pray what can I do to serve you?’ asked a bland scholar. tific Association, says: *A rare though sot unprecedented dis, aaa, Wess dee psa ‘of the Hectic and Geepel ta tee Pose 
“i cane 1s ‘Cbackeray.” covery, was made on March 18th, in the well-known brick- : rene ’ P ' 

“So L see by this card.” earth pit at Crayford, a spot over which the |hamwes formerly 


While a farmer's daughter was attending sheep at Glenquaich, 
dued. “Has ‘Vanity Fair’ anything tq do with Jobn Buvyan’s in the Peitsbire Highlands, she found on a rocky shelf a vase, 


we Registrar-Gencral’s anvual report, recently issued,:hows that | dwelliags, some about 8 - feet ip diameter, and portions of a 
Tue APPRECIATION or Humor.—aA fasbion bas sp the registers of Deaths in England, and cf their causes, indicate | “°**¢! used fF 6 04ing.— London Times. . 
up of late years of regardiug the sense of Saoaiive Os aoe oF a substantial decrease in the Inst few years in the nnmber of|  Bric-a-Brac—At a recent sale in London, a small 


fallen to 657; in 1 C4, and again in 185, they exceeded 1,0 U, | things only for their rarity. It is probably the only Sevres jar 
and then they dc clined again, uatil in 1570 they reacbed the «x |!» England that has been broken in a bittle between two excited 
body ever admits that he or she can’t see a joke or take an ar-|ceptionally low nowber of (45, rising afterwards to 74) in 187), | bidders. The competition was not spoiled by this little accident, 

” . 713 in 1872, 777 in 18°3. Comparing the deaths by intemper. ;4u:! « pair of vases eightcen inches big. weut for 7,500 guineas, 
What is humor? That is one of the insoluble questions. | nnce it: Fugland with the number of the population, we find that |and it 1s curions to reflect that there must be some ove who 
Psychologists write about it, but not very successfully. Perhaps | these deaths show the following auntal averages. Io the tive | estimates at nearly £300 a year, the pleasure of looking at tw 
it is because no great philosopher was ever bimeelf a homble| years 1859-'4 the annual avarage was 4 -4such death per million | Sevres vases. 
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the railroad 
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equally responsible for the remainder. Tous the wholo esti- 
tated cost of the enterprise. !87, 0,000 tratics, was provided 
for, end the works were begun with a coutident assurauce of 
speedy progress, A few months ago, however, some doubts 


the estimates, A new ‘director’ was appointed, whose in- 
quiries resulted in the couclurion, that the «xecution of the 


0),C00,00) francs ‘I'he Board of Aduwuistration will meet at 


what course can be suggested fur raising the new capitul re- 
quired, 

Tux Barovet anv tne Mancur.—A story having 
gone the round of the papers about sir Gilbert Ureenall, the 
member for Warrington, when canvassing in one of bis election 
coutests, bavivg turned the mangle for a woman, while she 
pleaded with ber husband to give the baronet bis vote, Sir Gil- 
bert, at the concluding congratulatory tea party at Warrivgton 
on March 7ht, gave tre true version of the story. He said, 
‘+ You witl remewber a slight incident about a mangle. T have 


a baby, the wife, and the busbaud, and I firm'y believe ifa eat 
and patrot bad been introduced it would have made it a very 

I mention the circumstances because | was telling 
you that, ber Majesty's Government had passed a measure for 


‘ Let me turn the mangle.’ |} said to the woman, * You taik to 
your husband, and ask him to give we bis vote, an! £ will tarn 
the mangle for jou while you de so’ Well, she talked to her 
husband, and I got the vote." — Manchester Exe.miner, 
Tuk Panis “Journal Officiel,” cautioning amateurs 


® | against the indiscriminate purchase of relics, says that in the 
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such as statuettes in brooze and stone of heathen divinities, 


with Hebrew, tamaritap, Arabian, Greek, and all kinds of anci- 


imitated to a wonderful exactness, An antiqne appearance is 
yiven them by the aid of divers processes, which 6 sables fradu- 


col rs, ‘They have their agents in many Eastern tow 4, notably 
at Cairo, Alcxandria, Beyrout, and Jarnsalem, and are in con. 


a| 23rd a singular scene took place at Abram Cburch, about 
About o year ogo the Rev, R. Bevan 
4 (ull, a clergyman witl High Church proclivities, was appointed 


the parish has been considerably disturbed ever since, Mr, 
Hull has however, resizued, avd on Sunday the Kev. F. A, H, 
y | Vinen one of the curates of the Wigan Parish church, who bas 


munion Service the greater part of the congregation walked out 
Discovery or Saxon Sketerons in Excuanv,—Fifty- 


one rkeletons have recently been discovered within the old Battle 
Ditches of Saffron Walden. ‘he subsoil is chalk, and most of 


that of a Saxon chief. With two exceptions they were bu iel 
with their heads to the west. ‘here are also evidences of Lat- 
tle, some of the boncs being brokep, and one having a piece cut 
out from the right side of bis skull. ‘Ube remains are in a veryz 
e | good state of preservation. There ate evide cer, also, of earth 


pair of tevres vases was, figuratively speaking, knocked down 


a | broken jar is infinitely entmnced in tho eyes of people who prize 
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imprisonment bas been passed at Birmingham, on a woman 
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g| cabbage leaves. Ou Tharsday he was sent to school wits little 


-|helped himself to some bread in his stepmother’s absence. 
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CHAPTER V. (Continued.) 

ne coiorea, and again declined to reply, 
nor would he satisfy his interlocutors when 
they wanted to know whether he and 
Walters had been rival candidates for the 
hend of Violet Lindsly. Indeed, the mo- 
ment their questions approached the subject 
of Violet, he entrenched himself behind an 
obstinate silence. 

At last his examination was over, and he 
retired. There was nothing to actually 
eriminate him, though an impression waa 
left on the minds of many that he knew 
more than he would say. 

So fully convinced was Charles Malcolm 
of this, that he fol'owed him from the room, 
He found that Vernon Aubrey had already 
quitted the house. He was hurrying away 
as if the whole matter had been so distaste- 
ful to him that he was eager to put as great 
a distance as he could between himself and 
the spot where it occurred. 

The young man stopped with a startled 
gesture, when Malcolms han fell on his 
shoulder, and turning towards him he ex- 
claimed, almost fiercely, “ What! more 
questioning? Have L not been badgered 

sufticiently ?’ 

“I have not followed to question you; for 
I cannot compel you to reply,” said Mal- 
colm, with equal heat. “TI wish to heaven 
I could; for, by my soul, Aubrey, you are 
not as ignorant as you profess to be.” 

“Have you done ?”* queried Aubrey. “You 
have spoken truly when yon say that I will 
not answer any more questions; neither do 
T care to be detumed to hear your surmises.” 

“ But you cinnot deny that they are well- 
founded. You cannot deny that you know 
how my cousin met his death. You may 
deceive others, but you have not deceived 
nme.” 

Aubrey became very pale. He lifted his 
hand to silence the impetuous speaker. 

“These are strange words, Maleolm. Pause 
and think before you say more. Do you 
imagine that it was | who murdered the un- 
happy Walters ?” 

But Malcolm was not prepared to say this. 

“God forbid! I do not believe that you 
coukl actually sluy a fellow-ere wture.” 

Then he paused, and a lump rose in his 
throat. Was it not just as possible that Ver- 

bon Aubrey did this deed as that Sybil, a 
delicately-nurturod woman committed it ? 

“Have you done?’ Aubrey again in- 

ired. 

And Malcolm vehemently replied, “I will 
Bet say that your hand administered 
the poison; but I will maintain that you 
know whose it was thatdid. Deny it if you 
can.”’ 

Vernon Aubrey looked at him steadily. 

“For whatever I have done, or whatever I 
concealed, I am not answerable to you, Mr. 
Malcolm ; and in memory of our old friend- 
ship, I conjure you to let me go my way. 
He who is dead wrought me untold misery ; 
and I seen this day—not in your eyes only, 
but in others—a suspicion which, whether 
deserved or not, must blight my earthly 
prospects beyond redemption, I will not lift 
a finger to cast upon another’s fame the 
doubts that have rested upon my own.” 

Charles Malcolin was affected by the 
melancholy tones in which this was said. 

“Far be it from me,’’ he exclaimed, “to 
join in a cry against an innocent man! 
Aubrey, do but give me your word that you 
have had nothing to do with Walters’ death, 
either directly or indirectly, and I will be 
the truest friend and staunchest champion 
that you have. Speak,’’ he added, as Aubrey 
remained silont; “speak | Give me the pledge 
I demand.” 

“I cannot |” was the smothered reply. 

Involuntarily he recoiled. Aubrey took 
advantage of this to leave him; and, per- 
plexed beyond measure, Maleolm returned 
to the room where the investigation was 
still pending. 

Mr. Derwent had been examined in the 
interval, and had been complimented on the 
very clear and precise manner in which he 
had given the information required of him. 
And now an adjournment until the following 
day was proposed and agreed upon; and it 
having been ascertained through Mr. Der- 
went’s agency that his daughter Sybil was 
the lly in whose defence Vernon Aubrey 
had quarrelled with Walters, her attendance 
was requested. 

When Sybil, in obedience to this require- 
ment, came to give her evidence, one of the 
servants—the housemaid who found the 
broken phial —was being examined, and she 
seated herself in the window of the outer 
room until the girl was dismissed. Here 
Malcolm found her, and would have retreat- 
ed; but she rose directly and met him. The 
dark rings around her eyes, and a look of 
waconcealabic suffering, were proofs that 





THE ALBION. 














ner composed bearing was only assumed ; 
and her voice, as she addressed him, was so 
hoarse and broken that he could scarcely 
recognize in it the soft accents, once so sweet 
to his ear. 

“Ts it at your command that I am sum- 
moned here ?” she demanded. “Could you 
not have spared me this ordeal ?” 

Malcolm reddened. 

“ Mis: Derwent must be strangely mis- 
taken if she thinks that I presume to lay 
any commands upon her.” 

She waived her hand impatiently. 

“Atleast, you can spare me your sarcasms. 
Is it not enough that you have dragged me 
here ?—that you compel wwe to endure the 
torture these prying, cold-hearted lawyers 
will inflict with their questions, their pitiless 
gaze, their covert smiles and sneers ?” 

He had never seen her so moved before, 
and he hastened to defend himself. 

“Miss Derwent you libor under a mistake; 
it is no fault of mine that you have been 
called upon te go through all this.” 

She looked a him incredutously, 

“I suppose you would say the fault is mine 
for deserving it. ‘Lit 1, who showed you 
no mercy, can expect none in return. Well, 
well, I must bear it then; yet I did not 
think that you would have avenged yourself 
thus !” 

Charles Malcolm indignantly interrupted 


er. 

* Madam—Miss Derwent, can you think 
so meanly of me as to believe that I should 
revenge myself in any way, except that of 
despising and forgetting the heartless wo- 
man who could win wy heart only to fling 
it from her?’ 

She winced pupably, but she was not 
convinced, 

“ You tell me this,and yet you have com- 
m need an inquiry that may—nay, that must 
—cover with me disgrace ’ Lf nothing worse 
comes of it, will it not be openly told that 
Walters scorned me, as one who had sought 
to win him for his wealth? Have I not 
writhed under the remembrance of those 
words ever since he taunted me with them ?” 

As she bowed her proud head in an agon 
of shame at this recollection, Malcolm could 
not wholly restrain his pity. 

“ Who shall tell this?” he execlaimed,— 

“not Vernon Aubrey. He has carefully 
shielded your name from censure or noto- 
riety.” 
« Who shall tell?” Sybil repeated. “Will 
they not force me to condemn myself with 
my own lips? Shall t not hear a mocking 
whisper, go from one to another as [ have to 
repeat the words he dared to say to me— 
those words for which L would have struck 
lim to my fect had L but possessed the 
power ?”” 

“Do you foryet that my unfortunate 
cousin has terribly expiated all his faults 
and follies, Miss Derwent?” said Maleolm, 
gravely—for, however nitural her resent. 
ment might have been at the time, he shud- 
dered as he thought of the lengths to which 
there was every reason to fear it had led 
her. 


« Yes,” said Sybil, in a hoarse whisper ; 
“he is dead. His scurrilous tongue shall 
never pain me more. His triumph was a 
short one—a very short one.” And then 
drawing her breath quickly, as though some 
sharp pang had shot through her frame, she 
closed her eyes, and pressed her hand to her 
heart, murmuring, “ Dead in his youth and 
strength; no sighs, no tears, no prayers 
shall bring him back, or undo the sin of that 
fatal night! Oh, it is horrible indeed !”’ 

Malcolm started from her, and walked to 
the other end of the room, in a state of mind 
that baffles description. How could he 
understand these muttered sentences, except 
as an acknowledgment of her own guilt ? 
Even as others would understand them if he 
repeated them. Why had she spoken thus 
in his hearing? Had he not been solemnly 
enjoined by the dead to avenge him? And 
must he, in obedience to that request, de- 
nounce the woman he had loved so tenderly ? 

Had loved! Oh, misery ! he loved her still 
—still! It was agony—it was madness to 
be obliged to know this! Where was his 
boasted philosphy—where the strength of 
mind on which he had prided himself, when 
his heart told him that it was still in the 
keeping of a murderess ? , 

is blood ran cold as the word was in- 
wardly spoken. With a great effort he con- 
trolled himself, and returned to Sybil, who 
was standing where he left her; too much 





absorbed in her own thoughts to notice his 
disorder, 

“Miss Derwent,” he said, touching her 
arm to enforce her attention, “ you act un- 
wisely in making such allusions in my 
presence, as those which have just eseyped 
you. For your own sake, I should counsel 
you to be more guarded.” 

She turned toward him in great perturba- 
tion. “What have I said?—what have I 
said? Am I losing my senses that I talk so 
wildly ?” Then added, eagerly, “ But let 
me have been as indisereet as [ may, you, 
Mr. Malcolm, are too honorable to take a 
base advantage of it.” 

She looked at him so imploringly, that he 
hastened to answer: “It is because I have 





no desire to injure you, that I spoke this 
warning.” 
“ You have no desire to iniure me!” she 





siowiy repeated. “If this be true—if you 
have indeed forgiven all that seemed cruel in 
my conduct in the past 

He interposed with a stern “Hush, hush ! 
For your sake, if not for mine, let the past 
rest. Are you utterly shamlec s, that you 
thus refer to what it should cover you with 
blushes to name in my presence ?” 

But though her lips quivercd, and her 
face flamed at his reproaches, she went 
steadily on. “If you have forziven me, be 
mere ul now.’’ 

« FT don’t understand you, Miss Derwent,” 
said Malcolm. “Such appeals as you per- 
sist in making, are in very bad taste when 
addressed tome. You seem t» forget that 
for some time we have been but the merest 
acquaintances, and that I have no interest 
in your affairs or your wishes.” 





Sne was silent for 2 minute; then, in 
broken accents, she exclaimed, “[ am humb- 
led sufficiently in seeing you look at me as 
you do. and in hearing your cold and scorn- 
ful speeches. Yet I must abase myself still 
more, and plead with you till you will grant 
my prayer. Mr. Malcolm, I am but a weak 
and helpless woman. Let my weakness aid 
me. In consideration of it, be merciful, and 
let this inquiry drop, Alas! it cannot bring 
back the dead, however it may punish the 
living! Be merciful, I entreat you!” 

Was this suppliant the proud Sybil who 
would have stood dry-eyed at the grave of the 
nearest and dearest, friend rather than have 
betrayed her sorrow to the rude ear of an in- 
different person? Charles Malcolm knew 
that there must have been a long struggle 
between her pride and her terror, before she 
stooped to this. Her beautiful eyes were 
raised to his with a depth of entreaty in 
them that he would have found it difficult 
to resist, if, in her conyulsed features and 
rigid locked hands, he had not seen some 
— of how much it cost her to plead to 

m. 
He grew angry with himself for having 
listened so long. 

“ She does but try her power on me,” he 
muttered to himself. “I must be an idiot to 
waste my pity on one so cold-hearted and 
vile as this woman !” 

At the same time, he was not sorry to 
know that he was unable to grant her 
prayer, and that he was, therefore spared 
the trouble of a struggle between his duty 
and inclination. 

“You don't seem to be aware that you 
ask impossibilities, Miss Derwent, he coldly 
observed. “TI cannot stop this inquiry, nor 
would I if I could, as it is clearly my duty 
: inquire into the death of so near a rela- 

ve. 

“ Duty!” she echoed. “You say this to 
blind yourself to your true motives. You 
suspect that you know the culprit, and 
revenge spurs youon! But pause awhile ; 
itis the creed of Christian man that such 
retribution should be left to the mighty 
hand of our Maker. Once more, then, I 
beseech you to forego the revenge you medi- 
tate. And if the prayers of Sybil Derwent 
are ever heard, they shall bring down bless- 
ings on your head !” 

“T tell you,” he hoarsely cried, that it is 
impossible—that these entreaties, these half 
confessions, are putting a power in my hand 
that I would fain avoid !” 

Sybil suddenly grasped his arm, and stood 
in a listening attitude. 

- are coming—coming to summon 
me before them—to compel me to tell all I 
know! Charles Malcolm, if you ever loved 
me, spare me !—save me from this fearful 
ordeal ! 

But he wrested himself from her convul- 
sive clutch. 

“Tcannot! Walters, foreboding his fate, 
solemnly enjoined me to avenge his death. 
Ihave accepted the trust, and it is too late 
to draw back. Heaven help you, Sybil. I 
shall suffer enough in knowing myself 
powerless either to defend or protect you. 
Once, ay, once, I thought you would have 
given me the title to do both; but now-——” 

She interrupted him with a bitter laugh. 

“But now you can put up your hands with 
a thanksgiving for your escape. Oh, it was 
well for you that Sybil Derwent played the 
jilt! When yor hear her name coupled by 
all men with scorn and loathing, then re- 
joice that you will be able to say, ‘ Thank 

eaven. she is nothing to me—nothin-<!’’ 


Stepping swiitly past him, she advanced 
to meet those who came to conduct her to 
the inner room. But Charles Malcolm did not 
follow. Great as was the anxiety that he felt 
to know whether aught was proved against 
her, he could not summon fortitude to be an 
auditor of the investigation. He wrote a 
a few hurried lines to his solicitor, com- 
plaining of illness, and begging that the 
result of Miss Derwent’s evidence might be 
forwarded to him at the hotel to which he 
now retired, by conflicting emo- 
tions. Why, ah, why had he ever set his 
affections on one whom it was such madness 
to love as Sybil, and how should he ever 
school himself to hear her condemned for 
the crime which he had pledged himself to 
punish ? These were questions which would 
present themselves continually; and as the 
moments flew by, without bringing the 
dreaded tidings, his suspense became so in- 
tolerable, that at last, in sheer desperation, 
he seized his hat, and returned to the 


ourt. Better would it be to know the worst 
at once, than linger in solitude, tormented 
beyond human endurance by the alternate 
hopes and fears that beset him. 


—_ 


CIIAPTER VI. 


WALTERS’ RING. 


The lonz and carefully conducted inquiry 
was over at last, and the result made public. 
No tangible suspicion could be brought to 
bear upon any one who had been at Der- 
went Lodge on the night of the fancy ball. 
Mr. Vernon Aubrey’s conduct, though 
strange in some respeets, was not considered 
to warrant any accusation being brought 
against him. Upon Sybil Derwent not the 
slightest tinge of doubt seemed to rest, so 
calmly had she borne herself, so carefully 
had she answered all the queries put to her. 
Ty an almost superhuman effort she had 
th own off all traces of the agitation that 
racked her during her interview with 
Charles Malcolm ; but when courteously dis- 
missed by her questioners, she had quitted 
their presence only to sink on the threshold 
in a swoon that lasted so long as to alarm 
every one who witnessed it. 

Still, there was nothing particularly 
strange in this. Any woman of sensitive 
temperament might have succumbed in the 
same manner after going through such a 
trying szene. It was well known that Miss 
Lindsly, the pretty heiress, for whom Mr. 
Walters had renounced his allegiance to 
the beautiful Sybil, had been ill and nervous 
ever since his death, and was now entirely 
confined to her room. So the verdict ar- 
rived at gave satisfaction to almost all who 
heard it—i.e., that the young man had died 
by his own hand. Mr. Derwent’s vtonjecture 
had been accepted; and it was generally 
believed that to still the excitability from 
which he conan, suffered, Walters had 
possessed himself of this poi mixture, 
and had, without so intending, swallowed an 
overdose on the night in question. 

When we say that the ver*ict gave satis- 
faction, we except Charles Malcolm and the 
astute solicitor he had employed. The 
former, though relieved by Sybil’s escape, 
had not lost his conviction of her guilt ; and, 
the latter, as soon as they were together, 
and alone, began to inveigh against the 
thick-headedness of the police who had been 
occupied in investigating the affair. 

“My dear Mr. Malcolm!” he exclaimed ; 
“they have been no good—literally no good 
at all ! Those Vyners were not looked after as 
they ought to have been, although they had 
really great reason to be bitter against Mr. 
V’alters, while a young man who had assisted 
in waiting at the ball, and is said to be in 
some way connected with them,and was over- 
heard to utter threats against your cousin, 
has not been looked after or examined at all.” 

“Why did not you see to this?” Malcolm 
irately demanded. 

« Beeause I have only just learned these 
facts, from overhearing two of Mr. Der- 
went's servants discussing them. Moreover, 
an important ommission has been entirely 
overlooked. Of the broken phial which con- 
tained the poison, every fragment has been 
found ; but where is the stopper that secured 
it >—what has become of that?” 

Malcolm suggested that a cork might 
have been used, which was easily trodden 
underfoot, and so lost. But Mr. Cayson 
shook his head. 

“JT am convinced that the contents of this 
little bottle were secured with a stopper, 
which, no doubt, was of the same peculig 
make and tint. Where, then, can this be ? 
Is it still in the possession of the person who 
administered the poison ?” 

«Then you think, with me, that the ver- 
dict is a mistaken one; and that my cousin 
did not commit suicide ?” Malcolm abruptly 

ueried, 
M My dear sir,’’ replied Mr. Cayson, with 
emphasis, “I am as certain as Iam of the 
coming of quarter-day, that our unfortunate 
friend never attempted his own life. If I 
had not known him intimately, and studied 
his character, I might have decided as those 
gentlemen have done. But, firstly, Mr. 
Robert Walters was the last man in the 
world to take the trouble of carrying medi- 
cine about with him under any circum- 
sti and especially when bound for a 
fancy ball. Secondly, his love of the 
things he was too strong to 
induce him to throw them up without cause. 
And, thirdly, I have seen him, with all his 
high spirits, turn faint when he ran a pen- 
knife into his finger, and go three streets 
ov‘ of his way to avoid meeting a funeral. 
No, no, Mr. Malcolm, he was not the sort of 
a young man to take his own life, though 
who took it from him I am puzzled to con- 
jecture. In fact, it’s a very mysterious 
affair’’-—and here he helped himself to a 
pinch of snuff—‘“a very mysterious affair. 
and I should like to see my way clearly 
through it. I should, indeed!” 

It was some few minutes before Malcolm 
made any reply. Divided between his solemn 
sense of the request Walters had enforced 
upon him, and that lingering attachment 
to Sybil, which he was ashamed to acknow- 
ledge even to himself, he was greatly 
troubled as to the course he ought to 2. 

“ Surely.” he said at last, his indecision 
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auaime m nis vorce—* surely enough has 
been done; and I may solace myself with 
the thought that men wiser than I am have 
made most careful researches. Why then 
should I not accept their verdict as the 
world has done? Walters could not foresee 
what he was entailing upon me, when in a 
hasty moment he bade me avenge him! 
This deed, like many others, may be destined 
to remain a mystery ; and is it not a species 
of fighting against Providence to persevere 
in these efforts to unravel it ?” 

« But you have not made these efforts in 
a vindictive spirit towards any suspected 
individual,” the solicitor reminded him. 

“JT have not, indeed!” said Malcolm, 
earnestly. “ Yet I am sick at heart of the 

ition Walters request places me in, and 
ong to feel that I have done enough.”’ 

“Tf you can think so, why, by all means 
let the matter rest,” Mr. Cayson remarked ; 
“though, if 1 understood you rightly the 
other day, you declared that you never in- 
tended giving up, until satisfied in your own 
mind of the cause of Mr. Walters’ death. 
Are you satisfied ?” } 

Malcolm was obliged to answer in the 
negative. 

The lawyer nodded. 

«You are not? Ah, I thought as much. 
When I was a young man like you are, Mr. 
Malcolm, I used to get out of heart some- 
times, just as you are now doing, whenever 
a case got very confused and difficult; and 
I found that the best thing I could do was 
to put it out of my thoughts for a little 
while, and then go at it again freshly. I 
think you and I had better try that plan now. 
I'll goand keep a promise I made to Mrs. 
Cayson of taking her to a concert; and you 
would do well to have a bath, a nice little 
dinner, and a good night's rest; for, upon my 
word, you are looking quite worn out. You 
are, indeed. And to-morrow we will, if you 
please, take a quiet review of what we have 
done, and decide upon our future proceed- 


ings. 

‘Malcolm agreed with the wisdom of his 
counsel; and, when the lawyer left hin, 
he resolved to follow part of it, and get a 
little rest, his nights of late having been 
so wakeful, that both eyes and head ached 


wretchedly. He had thrown himself on a 
couch, and was giving orders not to be dis- 
turbed, when he learned that a lady was 
below, who urgently begged to see him, if 
only for five minutes. 

Could it be Sybil? and, if so, why did 
she seck him again? After a little hesita- 
tion, he bade the servant show his visitor 
up; but she refused to leave the vehicle in 
which she had arrived, reiterating her re- 
quest that Mr. Malcolm would come to her. 
if only for a moment, 

Thus urged, he descended. As soon as 
he approached the cab, the lady, who was 
seated init, threw back her veil, and dis- 
played the sweet, though pale and tearful 
face of Violet Lindsly. 

She blushed when she saw his surprise ; 
and, holding out her hand, hurriedly said, 
“I will not detain you, except to answer 
one question. Are all our friends safe’’— 
and her voice dropped to a whisper—‘“and 
innocent ?”’ 

“Have you not seen your guardian and 
his daughter ?”’ he queried, a little eva- 
sively. 

“ Sybil has been brought home very ill,” 
she answered—“too ill to answer my in- 
quiries; and Mr. Derwent has gone to 
transact some business which could not be 
delayed ; so you see that there is no one to 
tell me the particulars of what has hap- 
pened, and I am very anxious and very 
miserable. Dear Mr. Malcolm,’’—and now 
the real cause of her uneasiness was ex- 
plained—“what is this that I hear about 
Mr. Aulrxy? You were my father’s 
friend, a1d you will be indulgent to me, 
or I should be ashamed to trouble you with 
these questions !” she blushingly added. 

“My dear Miss Lindsly, I shall gladly do 

- anything to serve you, and never think it 
a trouble. But Ido not know what you 
have heard about Mr. Aubrey, or I should 
answer you at once.”’ 

Touched by the grave kindness of his 

, She dashed away the tears that 
were coursing down her cheeks. 

“Thank you—thank you. It is but a 
few words that I have heard, for I was not 
alone, and Mr. Derwent could not stay to 
say more then. But I learned that Mr. 
Aubrey’s replies were considered unsatis- 
factory, and that he—that he——Oh! Mr. 

* Malcolm, do tell me truly whether he is 
safe, and if anything will be done to him ?” 

Poor Violet had sought for words which 
should neither express too much, nor too 
little. Whilst eager to learn how far Ver- 
non Aubrey was implicated, she was fear- 
ful of saying anything that might induce 
others to doubt him also. 

Malcolm saw this, and pitied her. 

“Make yourself easy, Miss Lindsly, Mr. 
Aubrey has quitted this neighborhood, and 
has no pursuit to fear.” 

Her eyes sparkled joyfully. 

“This is good news, indeed! Then he is 
quite safe, and every shadow is cleared 
from his fame, is it not ?”” 

Malcolm would have evaded replying, for 
his own doubts of Aubrey were too recent- 
ly aroused to be glossed over. 

“He is safe if he isinnocent.” he said. 








when her urgent Looks besought an answer. 

His measured words chilled her. 

“If he is innocent, do you say? Oh, Mr. 
Malcolm, I hope that you don’t think he 
knew anything about Mr. Walter's death, 
do you ?” 

As the soft, blue eyes questioned his so 
anxiously, Malcolm longed to be able to 
answer her as she wished, and send her 
away happy. But he was too truthful to 
deceive her, and so he stood silent. 

Violet was unused to sorrow. In fact, 
the only grief she had ever known had been 
the death of her excellent father. She was 
therefore soon overcome, and divined the 
worst from Malcolm’s manner. It cor- 
roborated those conjectures of ner guardian, 
which had already cost her so many tears ; 
and with a moan, she threw herself back in 
the cab, sobbing so piteously, that Malcolm 
began to be alarmed. 

But she did not seem to listen to his 
soothing speeches. 

“Please to tell the man to take me back 
to the Lodge,” she said, “I wish I had not 
come, though you have been very kind, 
Mr. Malcolm ; but F could hope a little 
till I heard what you said. You will think 
me very silly, I dare say, to be in such 
trouble about Mr. Aubrey ; but we were 
children together, and—and, oh, me! I 
wish I were a child again, that I could do 
as I used to do then—go to sleep, and for- 
get all thig misery.” 

She looked so young, so helpless, now, 
that Malcolm sighed as the cabman, in obe- 
dience to his signal, drove away. 

“Poor little thing!’ he muttered. “It 
seems hard that she should be drawn into 
this complication of trouble. Her sunny 
nature will be terribly warped by a con- 
tinuance of such dark days as the present 
ones. She knows that Aubrey is not clear 
of some connection with poor Rob’s death ; 


but she evidently does not connect Sybil — 


with it too; nor would I, for worlds, say 
anything to arouse suspicions that would 
only add to her present unhappiness. Sybil 
and Aubrey, one or both, guilty. What 
strange mystery is it that lurks beneath 
their dark and troubled looks? and what 
must I do to penetrate it, and bring home 
the cuilt to the actual murderer?”’ 

With these questions continually recur- 
ring to his mind, Ma'colm again sought his 
couch, and, after tossin s about for several 
hours, he sank intoa deep and dreamless 
sleep. 

When he opened his eyes, Mr. Cayson, 
snuff-box in hand, and his gaze fixed upon 
the clock, was sitting by his bed-side, im- 
patiently waiting his awakening. 

“At last! ’Pon my word, my dear sir, I 
never grudged any one their rest as I have 
you yours, during the hour and seventeen 
minutes that I have been sitting here.” 

“You have news for me ?” Malcolm ex- 
claimed, starting up and beginning to 
dress. 

Mr. Cayson nodded. “I believe I have. 
T am ready to rescind my snappish remarks 
about the police ; they have been sharper 
than I imagined; and IT fancy, Mr. Mal- 
colm, that they have laid their hands on 
the actuyl murderer of our unfortunate 
friend, after all.” 

Maleolm’s head swam, and he caught at 
the bed-post for support. Was it Sybil 
that they had seizel? He dared not ask. 

Mr. Cayson looked concerned at his agi- 
tation. “My dear sir, I ought not to have 
told‘ you my news so suddenly. Your 
nerves are out of tone. You want some 
quinine to brace them. A fine tonic is 
quinine!” 

“Never mind my nerves,” said Malcolm, 
impatiently ; “but go on, [am listening.” 

The solicitor obeyed. ‘You remember 
my speaking of a young man—a lover or 
cousin of that young girl at Camberwell? Yee, 
Isee you do; and that I mentioned his being 
employed to wait at the ball? Well, my 
dear sir, this young fellow, as I believe I 
told you, said some very bitter things to 
Mr. Derwent’s servants about Mr. Walter’s 
attentions to Millieent Vyner, and ex- 
pressed his deter nination to put an end to 
them. Y.s, t'19s¢ were the words he used. 
He would put an ent to Mr. Walter's goings 
onin tat garter. if he swung for it. A 
very signivieant and very ominous speech, 
was it net ? 

“It souncs co; yet, after all, it is simply 
Vernon Aubrey’s threits put into coarser 


language,” said Malcolm. “I do not see 
that the intemperate expressions of a jeal- 
ous lover should be taken at their worst. 

“Pcrhaps not—perhaps not; but you 
must agree with me that they evince a 
inalicious intention. However, that is not 
cll. ‘Lhe police have kept their eyes upon 
this young fellow, Richard Robson by 
name, and have detected him in the act of 
pledging a valuable ring, which I dare say 
you will recognize ; and which Mr. Walter's 
valet swears was on his master’s finger 
when he left home for the ball at Derwent 
Lodge. Mr. Richard Robson refuses to 
say where he got this ring, and conse- 
quently he has been arrested for unlawful 
possession of it, 1 think, Mr. Malcolm, this 
is the first step towards discovering the 
murderer ;—and Mr. Cayson rubbed his 
hands with an air of satisfaction. 

“Perhaps not,” Malcolm replied. “It is 
quite possible that my cousin Walters eave 





this ring to Millicent Verner, and the | 


young man received it from her.” 

“But the girl has been questioned, and 
declares that it is not so. ‘That she has 
seen the ring on Mr. Walter’s finger more 
than once; but cannot remember whether 
he wore it that night. However, we have 
his valet’s evidence that he did, and Rich- 
ard Robson will be brought before the 
magistrates this afternoon. Of course you 
will be present at the hearing ?” : 

Certainly! If this man proves to be the 
murderer of poor Rob, I shall be thankful 
indeed, and distrust my own impressions 
ever afterwards.” 

Mr. Cayson stared. “That sounds cold, 
my dear sir. Have you, then, really cher- 
ished suspicions all this while, which 
pointed to some particular individual? I 
thought you were as wholly at a loss as I 
have been. 

Malcolm bit his lip, and inwardly cursed 
his imprudence in making such a remark 
in the presence of the sharp-witted lawyer. 
“To acknowledge my suspicions to you, or 
any one else, might have induced you to 
pre-judge a guiltless person. It is bad 
enough to fear that I have been doing this 
myself, is it not?” 

Mr. Cayson, who had risen te depart, 
shrugged his shoulders. “I have always 
told you that you have too tender a con 
science for our profession. But I must not 
stay now to argue on the folly of your seru- 
ples. You will meet me at the police-court 
at two o’clock, will you not ?” 

The young man acquiescing, he de- 
pa 

A few minutes before the time, Malcolm 
was standing amidst the throng waiting for 
admission at the court-house. Some one 
touched his arm, and thinking it was Mr. 
Cayson, he turned to greet him. But it 
was a veiled woman who stood beside him. 
She thrust a note into his hand, and then 
drew back and disappeared; edging her 
way out of the crowd so quickly, that he 
had not time to notice more than that she 
was dressed in wa dark, coarse cloak, and 
shabby bonnet. 

Unwilling to draw attention upon himself 
by examining the paper then, he crumpled 
it between his fingers, and waited a more 
fitting opportunity. Ina few minutes the 
public were admitted, but Mr. Cayson was 
behind his time; and Malcolm, while await- 
ing his appearance in the hill, opened the 
note, and perused its contents. 

He recognized the handwriting directly, 
although the usually firm lines were now 
irregular. 

The enclosure contained only these 
words :— 


“Richard Robson is innocent; therefore, 
save him. If you will not, I must, though 
it cost me life or reason to make the sacri- 
fice.” 


And these words were signed, “S, D.” 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
VIOLET AND HER GUARDIAN, 


When Violet returned to the Lodge, after 
her interview with Charles Malcolm, she 
found Mr. Derwent in a state of the great- 
est anxiety on her account. Sybil was but 
just recovering from her long and alarming 
swoon, when he came home, and was in- 
formed of Miss Lindsly’s absence. No one 
could give him the slightest idea where she 
had gone, and this uncertainty raised his 
fears to their highest pitch. ‘The alternate 
excitement and depression she had labored 
under ever since that conversation between 
them which had led her to suspect Vernon 
Aubrey, made him tremble lest she should 
have committed some rash act; and it was 
with unspeakable relief that he saw her 
alight from the cab, and enter the house. 

He hurried to meet her, and clasped her 
in such a fervent embrace, that she re- 
garded him with surprise and a little con- 
fusion. 

“My beloved girl,” he murmured, as he 
released her, “if you knew what anxiety I 
have been enduring on your account, you 
would not wonder that I am almost beside 
myself when I find youagain! Where have 
you been wandering? How could you, 
dearest Violet, commit such a folly as to go 
anywhere wholly unattended ? Could you 
not have waited till I was at liberty to ac- 
company you?” 

“I might have done so,” she replied, sad- 
ly. “I know I ought to hive done so, and I 
beg your pardon for the uneasiness I have 
occasioned you; but I had grown so rest- 
lessly miserable, that I lo~t atl patience, 
and felt as if I must have my doubts satis- 
fied at once, or go mad.” 

He regarded her with increased pertur- 
bation. 

“Dear child, m Heaven’s name, tell me 
what you have been doing? Surely you 
have not been in search of Vernon Au- 
brey?” 

Her pale face was instantly mantled with 
blushes, and she reproachfuliy answered, 
“No, no! How could you think that T could 
commit such an indelicate act? or that I 
could endure to see one whom [ can no 
longer meet with the freedom and kindly 
feeling of earlier diys? Ah! why have 
they vanished? Why cannot I feel as light- 
hearted as I did then?” 








As Violet said this, she began to wee 
again; sighing and sobbing with such aban- 
donment, that Mr. Derwent seized her hands 
at last, declaring vehemently that ke could 
not bexr it. 

“Violet, my love, command yourself, 
or UE shall go distracte1. You cannot know 
whit agony it is to me to see you weep like 
this!” 

Affected by the appeal, she dried her 
eyes, and raised herself from her drooping 
attitude. “I am dreadfully selfish,” she 
said, penitently; “or [ shouhl not forzet 
that my gricf must pain so kinda friend as 
youare. Dew guardian, twill try to be 
brave; indeed L will not weep any more. I 
wi!l go and bathe my face, and learn wheth- 
er Sybil is better. How cruel of me to ne- 
glect her so long! Doar girl, she would not 
be so neglectful of me if L were ill.” 

She was going to hurry from the room, 
but Mr. Derwent drew her back to her seat. 
“Do not reproach yourself; there is no 
cause. Sybil is better, and thinks she shall 
be able to sleep. Thad just lelt her when 
you came home. You have not answered 
my questien yet, as to the object of your 
hosty journey.” 

Violet's solt eyes rrow dim again, as she 




























































































confessed that she had been to question 
Chules Makolm as to the result of the in- 
vestig ution. “Sybil was too faint to tell me 
anything,” she aided, in explination, “and 
you were out, It was childish to be so im- 
pitient, but Iwas in such dreadful sus- 
pense, that C went.” 

“And you heard—what ? 
Aubrey is free?’’ 

She grow pale again. “Yes; but, alas! 
Mr. Malcolm did not attempt to deny that 
he is only safe if innocent. Those were his 
words; and I felt, as [ heard them, that he 
shares your suspicions. Yet howean I even 
learn to think that one so noble, so intelli- 
gent, so gencrous as Vernon, could have 
stained his conscience with such a fearful 
crime as murder ?”’ 

Mr. Derwent sighed. “IIe loves you, 
Violet; and to possess the treasure on which 
their hearts are set—whether it be wealth, 
ambition, or love—men have sinned from 
the creation. Is Aubrey more thoroughly 
exempt from evil thoughts than the rest of 
hissex? Was not the temptation great— 
perhaps overwhelming? On the one hand, 
there was the prospect of seeing you the 
the wife of an exulting and insolent rival; 
on the other, a crime certainly; but com- 
mitted in an instant of time, and in the be- 
lief of its leading to a life of domestic felic- 
ity with you,” 

Violet shuddered. 

“Felicity with a murderer! A dream from 
which at any moment I might beawakened, 
to know that the hand that caressed ine had 
committed an awful crime! Why—oh, why, 
Mr. Derwent, did you dwell on so fearful a 
picture? Heaven defend me from sucha 
fate.” 

“Forgive me, dear child. In speculating 
upon what might have been, I forgot I was 
harrowing your feelings,’ Mr. Derwent 
soothingly replied. “And yet, my dear, I 
ought not to have said this. You haye, 
surely, suflicient self-respect to overcome a 
sentimental penchant—it was nothing more 
than that—for a young man who could not 
have reciprocated it.” 

“Could not, Mr. Derwent? I don’t un- 
derstand you,” said Violet, faintly. “I am 
sure that Vernon Aubrey did not care for 
any one else—that he—? 

“Loved me, and me orlf,” she was about 
to add; but averting her face, she paused, 
and it was her guardian who finished the 
sentence. 

“Loved you, or your fortune? Which was 
the paramount attraction? Nay, don’t 
start, my dear; Vernon Aubrey is not so 
very blameable if he cannot shut his eyes 
to the advantages he would reap from mar- 
rying an heiress.” 

“Vernon Aubrey was never mercenary— 
never!” cried Violet, indignantly. 

“Not if left to himself,” her guardian re« 
plied. “I believe that if left to his own no- 
bler impulses, he would have loved you for 
yourself, without bestowing a thought up- 
on the wealth you have inherited.” 

“But who should induce him to think 
otherwise?” she queried doubtfully. “He 
has no near relatives to interest themselves 
in his affairs, or imbue him with the 
worldly motives you are imputing to him.” 

“You forget Sir John Lefroye, your other 
guardian. He has always interested him- 
self warmly in Aubrey’s fortunes, because 
there was some degree of kinship between 
Lady Lefroye and this young man.” 

Still Violet looked unconvinced. 

“Sir John is so stern in his rectitude, 
that he would be the last person in existence 
who would counsel Vernon Aubrey to com- 
mit a mean act.” 

Mr. Derwent hemmed, and stroked his 
chin. “Then I have done him an injustice, 
my dear, for which I beg his pardon. And 
yet ”» 

He paused, and his ward impetuously ex- 
claimed, “Oh, why do you stop, and leave 
one in doubt? You are of too generous a 
disposition to distrust any one without suffi- 
cient cause. Tell me why you have harbor- 
ed these suspicions of Sir Jonn and his kins- 
man ?” 

_ Don’t call my conclusions by so ugly s 


That Vernon 
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THE ALBION. 








name, my dearest cmid. if 4 nave naa 

reason to suppose Sir John wished to arrange 

a mitch between you and Mr. Aubrey, it was 

because he hinted such an intention to a 

mutual friend. And more—the last note I 

oo from him contirmed me in this be- 
ef.”” 

“Indeed! and how? Oh don’t keep any- 
thing from m+!” exclaimed the excited girl, 
“Tt is hard to be warned that, where I 
thought I had won disinterested affection, 
my tortune was all that was coveted. Yet 
it is better to know the worst than to con- 
tinue to be so self-deceived.” 

Mr. Derwent went to his desk and pro- 
duced from it a letter, which he handed to 
his ward. But she rejected it. 

“T cannot look at it; the letters swim be- 
fore my eyes. Please read it for me.”’ 

“ ltis but a few words, dear child, and 
may bear a different interpretation. Sir 
John commences with an allusion to the 
stay which, by the terms of your father’s 
will, you are to make beneath his roof. He 
reminds me that you must go to him next 
month; and then asks, ‘ Are there any signs 
of an attachment between our pretty ward 
and my kinsman Aubrey? Be sure to an- 
swer this question before Violet comes to 
me, as ask it that I may take my measures 
accordingly. I dare say you will understand 
what I mean,” 

“Twill not go to Sir John Lefroye’s,” 
cried Violet, passionately. “IL will not be 
a passive instrument in the hands of any 
one, to be made use of just as they will and 
please.” 

Mr. Derwent sighed, ‘My love, you can- 
not help yourself. Until you are of age, you 
are bound to obey the trustees in whose 
hands your money is vested. Unless, indeed, 
you marry. Then they are released from 
their responsibilities, and you are at liberty, 
as fur as they are concerned,to go where 
you please.” 

“But until that, or my majority occurs, I 
am little better than a slave,” she retorted. 
“I cannot stay where I choose, but must 
come and goas l am bid. My dear father 
little knew what he was doing when he 
worded his will in this way.” Violet hurried 
to a table as she said this, and snatched up 
apen. “I will write to Sir John, and beg 
him to let me 1em vin with you and Sybil. 
Ieuan never be happy again; but, in the 
society of such friends as you are, I can, 
perhaps, learu t» be resigned.” 

Mr. Derwent laid his hand on hers. “Stop, 
dearest Violet; it is useless writing. Sir 
John will not grant your wish. He is jealous 
already of the affectionate regard you have 
shown us, and has been heard to express 
his resolve to break off the connection as 
much as lies in his power, as soon as 
he has you under his roof. In all other 
respects,’ he went on, in tones of wounded 
feeling, “ I should care little for aught that 
Sir John Lefroye might say or do. But you 
have won your way into my heart, Violet, 
and both Sybil aud If shall feel the entire 
loss of your society dreadfully.” 

She clasped her hands round his arm. 
“ Dear sir, U'll not have you think that tifty 
Sir Johns will separate us. I love you and 
Sybil too well to be so easily intlnenced 
Neither will L be at the mercy of so arbitrary 
@ man.” 

She was now working herself into a state 
of great agitation. “L will not go to Sir 
John’s. You say that | must; but surely 
there is a way of escape. Dear Mr. Der- 
went, help me to stay with you—to sta 
here, where alone U can feel contented !” 

He took both her hands in his. “My dear, 
there is but one way, and that I dare not 
propose, even though I believe it would 
rescue you from the pursuit of these heart- 
less fortune-hunters, who hesitate at nothing 
to secure their prize.” 

“There is a way—you admit that!’ she 
cried impatiently. What is it?” 

“ If L could bring myself to do this,” ha 
went on, musingly, “you, Sybil and [ would 
quit England directly. We would go to Italy 
and take a villa on the banks of some lovely 
Jake. With our books, our music, our 
gondola, and our rides along the mountain 
passes in the freshness of the early morn, 
we would make life one long, delicious holi- 
day.” 

Violet's eyes sparkled. “Yes, yes; in such 
scenes I might even learn to forget. Let it 
be so, dear sir. Let us go at once.” 

“Impossible !’’ he answered, with another 
sigh. ‘“ Were I some years younger, or you 
older, I should say, ‘Violet, be my wife, and 
let us realize the happiness I have been 
imagining!’ As it is, 1 can only counsel 
you to resign yourself to the inevitable, and 
go to Sir John Lefroye’s. He cannot be very 
harsh with so gentle a creature as you.” 

She did not seem to hear the latter part 
of his speech. ‘The first sentence had heen 
too startling. 

“Your wife, Mr. Derwent !—your wife!” 
she faltered. 

He drew his fingers caressingly over her 
sunny hair. “Has the idea frightened you, 
my love ? Have you been so long accustomed 
tolook upon me as your elderly guardian, that 
you cannot teach yourself to view me ina fair- 
er light? 1 might remind you that [am still 
young ; that women as youthful and beauti- 

ful as yourself have married even as many 
ears their elders, and have never repented 

t- But I will not. You would consider it 
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a sacrihce, and 1 will be silent. So that you 
are happy, my dear girl I am satisfied.” 

Violet wavered between her unconquer- 
able repugnance to the thought of such a 
marriage and her fear of appearing un- 
grateful to her guardian, to whom she was 
greatly attached. 

“Happy, [ am not,” she said, at last, “and 
never can be again; fr I will not attempt 
to conceal from you that I have loved Ver- 
non Aubrey dearly ; t»0 dearly to be able to 
forget him for another.” 

Mr. Derwent hasti)y interrupted her. 

«Child, you must sot, you cannot marry 
that young man. It is your duty to root 
out such thoughts without hesitation.” 

“T know it,” she firmly replied, “Nor if 
it was his deed that deprived Robert Walters 
of his life, will heever attempt to see me 
again, of that I feel sure. But even if he is 
innocent, [ will not be forced into a marriage 
with him, if it is artlully contrived and ar- 
ranged for me by a man who is evidently 
careless whether it brings me misery or no. 
I shall never marry now—of that I am per- 
suuled.” 

Never! Ah, it is very kind of you to 
say this dear Violet!” Mr. Derwent ob- 
served, “You are anxious to make your re- 
fusal us gentle as if can be. But do not 
think that I blame you for rejecting my 
offer. I ought not to have made it; I ought 
not to have let the bright prospect of happy 
hours, far away from this dull land, and of 
bringing back your smiles, tempt me to 
speak too openly of what might be if you 
were willing to be mine. Poor child, I have 
distressed you! You did not know how 
very little true affection you had for your 
guardian till he distressed you with his 
monstrous proposal, You see, my little 
Violet, the bare notion of spending the rest 
of your life -with Sybil and I, has quite 
shocked you.” 


“I am not shocked,” cried Violet, earnest- _ 


ly, “neither was your proposal monstrous. 
ldo full justice to the generous consideration 
for me that dictated it. I was taken by sur- 
prise, that was all, And as to being fright- 
ened at the idea of living always with Sybil 
and you, how could [ be? Are you not the 
dearest friends [ possess ?”” 

“TI hope so,” he answered. And it was of 
you—of the pleasure of guarding you from 
all further troubles—of consoling you under 
the bitterness of finding those you trusted 
unworthy, that [ was thinking when I pro- 
posed our union. But [ have pained you by 
it, and so we will not di the subjeet 
any further. We will resume our old i- 
tions of ward and guardian ; and while [am 
here, instruct me as to what I shall say for 
you to Sir John Lefroye. Your term of 
residence with us expires in a few days. 
Shall [ tell him that he may take you next 
week ? Aud how shall [ answer his inquiries 
respecting the state of your affections with 
regard to Vernon Aubrey ?” . 

** Do not answer them at all,” Violet re- 
plied. “I wish you would defer writing. 
Some middle course may be found if we 
wait and think, Sybil is quick and clever; 
she may b+ able, when she is better to sug- 
gest something.” 

Mr. Derwene shook his head with such a 
doubtful air, that his ward agitately ex- 
claimed, “ I wish I had never inherited this 
hateful money. 
and surrounds me with treachery and de- 
eeit. If it were not for my property, I 
could have remained quietly with Sybil, and 
no one would have interfered to prevent it.” 

“T will wait as you suggest,” the guardian 
said, when she paused; “ but, indeed, my 
love, there is no middle course that you can 
follow. Your destiny points either to un- 
questioning obedience, and a chilling resi- 
dence beneath the roof of Sir John Lefroye; 
or ” he hesitated a moment, and his 
voice took a thrilling tone,—‘“or freedom 
and forgetfulness of the sorrow you are now 
enduring beneath the blue skies of beauti- 
ful [taly.” 

Violet shaded her face with her hand, to 
avoid the ardent glance he bent upon her. 
Calm and subdued, even to sadness, as Mr, 
Derwent’s tones had been all through this 
trying conference, there had been a fierce 
light burning in his deeply-set eyes when- 
ever she encountered them, that made her 
blush and tremble, she scarce knew why. 

When she took courage to look up again, 

he had left her. He was too sagacious to 
urge his love-suit any further; but his step 
as he quitted her presence was assured, and 
his lips wore a smile. The ice had been 
broken—Violet Lindsly had been permitted 
a peep into her guardian’s heart. She was 
allowed to guess what he had hitherto care- 
fully concealed—that he, too, loved her. But 
she did not know that despite her candid 
admission that her own affections had been 
bestowed on another, he hoped to win her. 
She had heard him—if with surprise, yet 
without disgust. A little patience, and she 
might listen to him still more kindly. 
A little patience, and she might yet be his 
own] 








CHAPTER VIII. 

ROW RQRSON CAME BY THE RINQ@. 
With the conviction of Sybil Derwent’s 
ilt growing upon him more and more, 

Eharles 


Malcolm hid her note as Mr. Cay- 
gon came bustling up to him, full of im- 


It fetters my inclinations, ° 





portant and gossiping details. ‘I'wo or 
three trivial cases had to be disposed of 
before the young man Robson was eximined. 
The solicitor talked on, and the buzz of 


whispering voices, or the sharp queries of 
the sitting mazistrates, broke the silence 
enforced by the ushers; but Malcolm heed- 
ed nothing that passed around him. He 
was absorbed in a mental review of the in- 
creasing perplexities that harassed him. 
Walters’ request which he hai—perhaps too 
hastily—accepted as a sacred trust, forced 
him to use his best endeavors to discover in 
what way the young man was deprived of 
his brief existence ; and his own stern sens4 
of justice likewise impelled him to trace and 
punish the murderer. i 

But now that he had every reason to be- 
lieve that a woman had committed the 

*~ime—a woman, too, whom he had once re- 
garded as the incarnation of his fairest 
dreams, he was sickened and affrighted at 
the magnitude of his task. 

Before he could bring himself to @enounce 
Sybil, or even hint to another that he be- 
lieved her guilty, he had to overcome the 
dormant tenderness he still cherished for 
her. He had to subdue the compassion 
which continually whispered, “ Let her go. 
If punishment must be hers, let not your 
hand—the hand that once caressed her—be 
the one todealit. If she must be denounced, 
do not let it be thy lips that gnce kissed 
hers so fondly.” Oh, it was a maddening 
struggle between hie sense of the duty that 
had devolved upon him and his anguish as 
he pictured Sybil a prisoner—Sybil brought 
before a judge, with hundreds of pitiless 
eyes glaring at her beautiful face—Sybil 
universally condemned as a murderess. 

His strength began to fail, his cheeks to 
grow sunken and haggard, as the hours that 
went by were continually filled with these 
tormenting visions. The very sympathy 
men bestowed upon him, as they saw him 
apparently absorbed in the deepest grief for 
Walters’ death, tortured him. 

“Instead of compassionating, they would 
despise me,’’ he told himself, “if they knew 
how weak, how wavering I am; and all be- 
cause a bad woman is beautiful, and I can- 
not forget that her glorious orbs haye once 
looked tenderly upon me.’’ 

He started, as if from a dream, when 
Richard Robson was brought in and placed 
in the dock. Involuntarily his fingers 
sought for Sybil's note, and he recalled its 
contents : “This young man is innocent, and 
must be saved.’”’ Why had she made this 
appeal to him? Did she not know that he 
was powerless to affect the rescue of the 
prisoner, excepting by producing her mis- 
sive, acknowledging from whom it came, and 
his own conviction that she had done the 
deed of which another was suspected. 

Then his Scottish characteristics, patience 
and caution, came to his aid. He would 
wait and see how things went. The young 
man was undoubtedly in possession of a 
ring that had been Walters’. Let him ac- 
count for this, and save himself. 

Richard Robson was an under-sized, 
rather sullen-looking young man ; and audi- 
ble whispers went round among the by- 
standers that he had a guilty look. He re- 
paid these comments with defiant frowns, 
and then pushing the hair back that had 
fallen over his forehead, resolutely bent his 
attention upon the magistrate. But it was 
plain that ke heard the low sob that broke 
from a young girl, who, by dint of *great 
perseverance, had contrived to get near the 
dock, and was watching Robson with affec- 
tionate solicitude. Here was one, at all 
events, who either believed him innocent, or 
was too foudly interested in him to forsake 
him in his misfortunes. 

When Millicent Vyner's name was called, 
a graceful figure, in simple but tasteful 
mourning, stepped into the witness-box. 
Charles Malcolm, who had only seen the 
young girl once, and that, when her coun- 
tenance was pale and distorted with the 
fright and pain of an accident, was astonish- 
ed at the sweetness and intelligence of her 
features. She had been well educated, and 
had moved in a respectable circle, until the 
failure of a bank broke her father’s heart, 
and reduced her surviving parent to ex- 
treme poverty. But not all the privations 
and toils she had encountered since, had 
destroyed her natural refinement. There 
was spirit as well as sense in her bright 
hazel eyes, and in the corners of her well- 
curved mouth; and Malcolm, as he gazed at 
her, could no longer wonder that Walters 
had found attractions in her which to his 
volatile nature had been irrestible. 

She went thraugh the trying ordeal of 
her examination with lady-like composure. 
Several times she tone | pityingly at the 
prisoner, whom, it ap from her reluc- 
tant admissions, had for some time an 
unsuccessful suitor for her hand. Her lip 
quivered when she had to speak of Walters, 
whose ring she acknowledged this to have 
been, but she denied ever having had it in 
her possession, nor could she account in any 
way for its being in Richard Robson's. 

‘The young man himself—in spite of an 
imploring look and urgent whisper from the 
girl, who had staggered up to the dock— 
doggedly refused to say how ke came by it. 

When first arrested, he had declared that 
it was given to him, but by whom he would 
not confess. As no evidence was forthcom- 
ing to prove at what time he left Derwent 








suuge, Or wnere he went atterwards, he was 
ultimately remanded. But it had been 
elicited in the course of the examination, 
that his threats against Robert Walters had 
been many and bitter; and that he had 
obtained the job of waiting at the fancy 
ball, for the avowed purpose of finding an 
opportunity of annoying or insulting that 
gentleman, 

The magistrate was going to cross-ex= 
amine one vf Mr. Derwent’s servants, who 
swore to this, but he was interrupted by the 
prisoner, who cried, recklessly, “ It’s quite 
true—I don’t attempt to deny it. Mr. 
Walters,” he added, with a resentful glance 
at Millicent, “was one of your fine gentle- 
men that make nothing of tilling a girl’s ears 
with flattery, and making her turn up her 
nose at the honest man that would have 
made her a decent home. I hated him, and 
I don’t care who knows it; but I am no 
murderer, for all that.” 

It was evident that the public feeling was 
against Robson; and as Charles Malcolm 
slowly wended his way from the court, he 
heard many predictions uttered of the issue 
of the affair. ‘‘ He'll be committed for trial 
depend upon it!” cried one bustling little 
man, who did not perceive that both Milli. 
ceat Vyner and tue young girl who had 
evinced such powerful interest in the prison- 
er, were close behind him. “Yes, you mark 
my words if he isn't. The pawning of that 
ring will bring the crime home to him, and 
hang him.” 

Tne girl, with horrified looks, made a des- 
perate effort to pass out of hearing; but 
the crowd was too great, and she became 
very faint. Millicent Vyner, who was her 
cousin, tenderly supported her; and Mal- 
colm, whom a movement in the throng had 
placed close beside them, heard her consoling 
the trembling young creature. 

But mcre and more heavily the girl leaned 
on that supporting arm, until her head 
drooped on Millicent’s shoulder. Her agita- 
tion and the heat had combined to deprive 
her of her senses, and she was obliged to be 
carried into the air. 

“Are you here alone ?” Malcolm inquired, 
as he assisted Millicent in her endeavors to 
restore her companion. 

She looked up, and recognized him with 
a blush. “Yes, sir. Unfortunately, my 


mother was too ill to come with me; and 
Mary,’’—she stooped over the insensible girl 
as she named her,—“Mary is an orphan.” 

Malcolm kept off the curious bystanders 
until Mary Vyner had recovered sufficiently 
to go home in the cab he had sent for. 
Millicent, after thanking him for his kind- 
ness, offered to accompany her cousin; but 
the offer was irritably refused. 

« No, Milly; no. I'd rather be by myself. 
You’re kind to me; but I know you don’t think 
Richard innocent, and so I won’t have yout 
pity, thank you all the same. Iam foolish,” 
she added, with a passionate burst of tears, 
“Lam foolish to worry myself about him, for 
if he gets off it’s you he'll be thinking of 
directly, cruel though you are to him.” 

“ Hush, Mary dear, hush!” was the hur- 
ried response. “He'll be wiser some day, 
and learn to love the good little girl who 
really cares for him. Keep up your spirits, 
dear, and see if my words don’t come true!” 

A gleam of hope brightened Mary Vyner’s 
sang face, and she returned the cousinly 

iss with more placidity, saying at the same 
time, “You always send me away comforted, 
Milly. Good-bye, and God bless you !’’ 

As their way led in the same direction, 
Charles Malcolm continued to walk by the 
side of the silent Millicent, till mingled feel- 
ings prompted him to address her. 

“Is it fair to ask you, Miss Vyner, if you 
believe that young man Robson to be guilty 
of the murder of my cousin Walters ?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face steadily. 

“I don’t know what to think. I did fear 
that revenge for fancied injuries had tempt- 
edhim to the deed; but my opinion has 
changed since I have watched your looks in 
the court.” 

Astonished at her words, Malcolm de- 
manded their meaning. 

She looked a little confused, but promptly 
replied. 

“I saw that when the prisoner was brought 
in, you eyed him attentively; and as the 
evidence went on you were perplexed to 
account for his having the ring. But I 
also saw that there was no indignation, no 
loathing, painted on your features, as there 
would have been if you had felt that you 
were surveying the murderer your 
cousin.” 

“You are a keen observer, Miss Vyner,” 
Malcolm thoughtfully remarked. “It is not 
every one who would have drawn such cor- 
rect deductions from my looks.” 

“Neither should I have done so, perhaps, 
had I not felt so deep an interest in the 
matter. Itis terrible to think of one so 
young, so handsome, so highly-gifted as Mr. 
Walters, dying, with no one by to hear his 
last wishes—no warning given him that 
death was so near; and still more terrible 
to know that his death was brought about 
unfairly.” 

She was now so pale with emotion, that 
Malcolm beg zed her to accept his arm. It 
was, however, gratefully refused ; so was his 
proposal that she should ride home. 

“I thank you, sir; but I am very well 
able to walk. I cannot afford to give way 
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wa griet tor which every one would “em 
demn me. I must work, that my mother| 
and I may live; and my regrets for Robert 
Walters must be stifled.” . 

She spoke resolutely, but with deep feel- 
ing, and Malcolm promptly replied. 

“ Your regrets do not disgrace you, Miss 
Vyner. It is a tribute to my cousin's 
memory, which does your generous heart 
honor. Were you not a true and good 
woman, you could not weep for one who it 
grieves me to confess has given you some 
cause to reproach him.” 

“Oh, do not blame -him for that!” she 
cried, with womanly self-recrimination. “It 
was my foolish conceit that caused it all. I 
should have known that he could never, never 
think seriously of one so much his inferior, 
in all worldly advantages. I should have 
avoided, and refused to listen to him.” 

She drew her veil over her face to hide 
the tears thronging into her eyes ; and Mal- 
colm’s sympathy and respect increased as 
he saw how bravely she tried to conquer 
herself. 

When their roads separated,and Millicent 
bowed her adieu, he detained her, 

“May I say a few words to you about this 
young man Robson? On your cousin’s ac- 
count, I know you are willing to befriend 
him, if, as we will hope, he is not so guilty 
as he is supposed to be.” 

“Certainly. In spite of the annoyance he 
has given me of late, [ like Richard Robson, 
and shall be glad to do anything for him 
that is in my power. He is warm-hearted 
and industrious.” 

“Then will you contrive to ascertain 
whether he will accept the services of a 
counsellor whom I will retain for his de- 
fence? My name need not appear in the 
affair, if you will kindly consent to arrange 
it.’ 


Millicent pondered for a moment, and 
then promised to communicate with Rob- 
son, and let Mr. Malcolm know the result. 

With this agreement, they parted, and 
Millicent sought the home of Mary Vyner 
ere she returned to her own. At first, she 
found the young girl rather sullen and irri- 
table, and disinclined to listen to anything 
she had to say; but, on learning that her 
errand concerned Richard Robson, she be- 
came more placable, and willingly consented 
to try and see him on the following day. 

The cool reception he gave the poor girl 
daunted her. He had entrenched himself 
behind such a rampart of moody reserve, 
that her tender little speeches died on her 


lips. 
TT You are very good-natured, Miss Mary 
Vyner,”’ he said: “ but I don’t know why 
ou come here. I don’t want visitors now. 
There's no great pleasure in being stared at 
in a prison cell, [ can tell you.” 

«It was Millicent who bade me come,” 
she faltered; “Millicent who bid me 
learn——” 

“ Stop a minute,” he interrupted. “T’ll 
not hear anything from her in this under- 
handed way. If she really feels any sorrow 
for slighting my honest love, and wants to 
lct me know it, let her come herself.” 

Mary tried to explain that it was only the 
wish to assist him that prompted Millicent 
to send her, and his countenance fell. Al- 
though his passion had never been fed by a 
look or smile from its object, he could not 
bring himself to make a manly effort to con- 
quer it; and in a paroxysm of ill-humor, he 
drove the weeping Mary away. 

*« Tell your cold-hearted cousin,” he said, 
“that it’s her I’ve got to thank for the mess 
I'm in; that it’s been solely to save her froin 
disgrace and sorrow that I’ve kept the name 
of the person of whom I had the ring, a 
secret. If she‘ knows that—as I suppose 
she does by this time—the best she can do 
is to help me all she can.” 

Though not a little puzzled by this 
speech, Mary hastened to say, “ Millicent is 
anxious to help you. That is why I am 
here.” 

“ Anxious to help me, is she ? Then let 
her come and tell me so herself, and may 
be I’ll believe it.” 

He would say no more, andthe dis 
appointed girl, after uselessly abjuring him 
to send a more conciliating message wen 
sorrowfully away. 

As she passed through tho gates of tha 
House of Dentention, a female of dignitied 
mien, whose features were shrouded by her 
veil, was addressing some questions to the 
porter. This female paused to look at her 


es she went by, and, ere Mary had gone far, 
she found the-stranger beside her. 

oe out of = anxious thoughts res- 
pecting the man she loved, Mary sto » 
and gazed at her half fearfully. sities 

« Your name is Vyner ?—you have been 
visiting Richard Robson, haven’t you?—and 
he is ‘your lover, is he not ?” 

Mary colored, and sighed. She wished she 
could answer in the affirmative, but Milli- 
cent’s more intellectual face had bewitche | 
the playmate of her childhood, and tha 
affection for her that he had once felt, had 
grown cold. 

The stranger came closer to her. 

“ Are you ready to risk something for his 
sake—to do your best to assist him to escape 
from this place ? Answer quickly, and re- 
member that if he should be committed for 
trial, and removed to the closer ward of a 


+ 





prison, ait eforts in his behalf may be un- 
availing.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” replied Mary, eagerly, 

«“T'd do anything in the world to help poor 
Richard. But how can I—how can I? 
+ ‘The lady walked a little way in silence, 
and then said abruptly, “I have formed no 
plans yet. But now that I have a willing 
coadjutor in you, it shall be done, if money 
and perseverance can achieve it.” 

“ Money will do a great deal, I know,’’ 
said Mary, doubtfully. “But they watch 
their poor prisoners so closely at this dread- 
ful place, that I don’t see any chance of 
Richard escaping.” 

The lady eyed her from head to foot. 

“ Would you not have courage to change 
clothes with him? He is about your own 
height.” 

Mory was considerably staggered by the 
proposal; but, after a little while, she an- 
swered, “ Yes, I would risk that, or even 
more, to get his liberty. But what will he 
do, and where will he go, if he succeeds in 
getting free?” 

“To America. The funds for his voyage 
shall be provided, and there he will be in no 
danger of being recaptured.’’ 

Mary now was beginning to collect her 
thoughts, which had been scattered by the 
unexpected address of the lady. 

“This sounds very kind of you, ma’am,” 
she said, suspiciously: “but you are a 
stranger to me, and I should like to know 
why you are so ready to help Richard ? 

“ Am lI obliged to explain my motives to 
you ?” the lady haughtily demanded. “Ac- 
cept the good I propose, and ask me no 
questions why [I offer it.” 

“But Richard will ask me that question!” 
the girl retorted. “He will not agree to put 
himself in the power of a person he knows 
nothing about; and who may be only de- 
ceiving him with false hopes, after all.” 

With an impatient exclamation, the lady 
turned away. “ Let him perish, then; but 
remember, the sin will be on your head, not 
on mi:.z; for I would have saved him if I 
could.” 

She was moving slowly away, but now 
Mary, in great alarm, clung to her skirts. 
“Dear madain, Don’t go—pray don't go! 
I was wrong to doubt you. Don’t let poor 
Richard sutler for my folly! Only tell me 
what you would have me do, and Wil do it 
and ask nothing more !” 

The lady’s anger was appeased. “My 
good girl, you must be content to let me 
serve you after my own fashion. My motive 
for interesting myself in Richard Robson's 
escape is this :—1 know him to be in danger 
of being convicted of a dreadful crime which 
another has committed, and therefore I seek 
to rescue him. I can devise no other way 
than what I have already proposed; but, if 
you or he can suggest anything better, do 
so. I will be here about this time the day 
after to-morrow, to hear your decision and 
his.” 

“I will be sure to see Richard as early as T 
can get access to him. LBut he willask me 
the name of his friend. What shall I tell 
him ¢” 

“That I will not be annoyed with idle 
curiosity !’’ was the stern reply; and, step- 
ping into a cab which had been waiting for 
her at the end of the street, the lady depart 
ed before Mary could stammer out an apolo- 
gy for the inquiry. 

The whole of this conversation had been 
so extraordinary, so unlooked for, that Mary 
Vyner stood on the pavement pondering 
over it till the rude remark of a passer-by 
reminded her of where she was. Hastening 
away, she went straight to Millicent, to tell 
her what had happened. She found her 
cousin sitting beside the bed of her mother, 
who was suffering from a nervous attack, 
and plying her needle industriously to make 
up the time lost in attending the examina- 
tion of Richard Robson. 

Eagerly Mary told her tale, and then 


, 


' waited to hear Milhcent’s comments upon 


it. 

Mrs. Vyner, too, leaning on her elbow, her 
thin cheeks flushed with eagerness, bad 
listened breathlessly to Mary nartative, and 
now lay on hex pillow, with her eyes fixed 
on the face of hus daughter. She hud never 
advocated Rubsun’s suit to Millivent; but 
she was concerned at his present position, 
and seemed so shocked and troubled when 
she heard how much the evidence had gone 
against him, that her child had been afraid 
to leave her. 

“Itis very mysterious why this unknown 
lady takes so warm an interest in Kichard’s 
troubles,” said Millicent at length. “Were 
1 in his place, and conscivus of my innocence, 
1 would not accept her vifer, but boldly wait 
and take my trial.’ : 

A cry from Mrs. Vyner made her turn 
quickly towards her wuther, who threw her 
arms around the neck of the tnghtened girl 

* Don’t counsel Lim tu do that, Millicent 
—for my sake, dun’t!”’ 

“For yours, mother ? 

“ Yes, yes; bid Luu escape if he can. Tell 
him I entreat tus: to du so, for uf he should 
be committed tus tal, what would become 
of me !”’ 

“My aunt is light-headed, surely !” whis- 
pered the wondermg Mary, and Millicent 
gently endeavored to southe the agitated 
woman, but she was silenced by her passion- 
ate exclamations. 





“Don't, Mailiy—don’t talk as af you 
thought me mad or childish, for Tam neither; 
but 1 am a wretched and—and guilty 
creature; for, oh, Milly, it was L who gave 
Richard Robson that ring !’”” 

“You! Oh, mother, how came you by it ?” 
cried Millicent, horrified at the confession. 

Instead of replying, Mrs. Vyner flung her- 
self back on the bed, and hid her troubled 
face with her trembling hands. 


(To be contiaued ia our next.) 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK, 


Another marvellous piece of me- 
chanism has recently been exhibited 
in Paris. It is an eight day clock, 
which chimes the quarters, plays six- 
teen tunes, playing three tunes every 
twelve hours, orat any intervals re- 
quired. The hands go round as fol- 
lows: one once a minute; one once an 
hour; one once a week; one once a 
month; one once ayear. It shows 
the moon’s age, the rising and setting 
of the sun, the time of high and low 
water, half ebb and half flood, and 
there is a curious contrivance to rep- 
resent the water, which rises and 
falls, lifting some ships at high water 
tide as if they were in motion, and, as 
it recedes, leaving them dry on the 
sands. The clock shows the hour of 
the day, the day of the week, the day 
of the month, the month ofthe year; 
and inthe day of the month provision 
is made forthe long and short months. 
It showsthe signs of the zodiac; it 
strikes or not, and chimes or not, as 
may be desired. It has an equation 
table, snowing the difference between 
the clock and the sun for every day in 
he year. 





GREENLAND DOGS, a 


Two ofthese dogscan drag as much 
asone man. Nothing can be more ex- 
hilarating than dog-sledging in the 
Arctic regions ona fine day. The rat- 
tling pace of these dogs, their intelli- 
gence in choosing theroad through the 
broken ice, the strict obedience paid 
bythe team to one powerful dog whom 
they elect as leader,the arbitrary exer- 
cise of authority by the master dog,the 
constant use of the whip, and the 
running conversation kept up by the 
driver with the different dogs, who 
well know their pames, afford con 
stant enjoyment. However useful 
they may be, these Arctic dogs seem 
to be deficient in that affectionate dis- 
position which endears their species 
so much toman,._ A traveler once 
said that he believed the Esquimaux 
dogs to bethe most ungrateful crea- 
tures in creation. He had traveled 
for several hundred miles by sledge, 
and for six weeks it was his duty regu- 
larly to feed the dogs; but after only a 
fewweéks’ absence, at the conclusion 
of his journey, they would not recog- 
nize him inthe slightest degree. It 
is impossible to{domesticate these 
creatures, as under tender treatment 
they sicken and die. 


Tron Pittars.— A_ writer ia Metals 
and Arts asserts that few iron col- 
ums, when sound, of proper thickness 
and strength,and standing well on 
their feet, can ever be overloaded toa 
crushing degree, by the weight of the 
mere front that is carried up over 
them. Nevertheless, itis in such git- 
uations that iron pillars are exposed 
tothe greatest stress. Itis admitted 
that a column which is abundantly 
trong when cold, will, when heateds 
toa red heat, yield to its superincum- 
bent weight—such instances being, 
however, far less frequent than where 
a@ column of limestone or sandstone, 
and even granite, when subjected toa 
similar exposure, behaves ina much 
worse manner. Iron may melt, or 
crack when played upon by water; 
but, while it is seldom that an iron 
front is thus rendered incapable of re- 
pair and future use, nothing would be 
left ofstone columns but dust, slabs 
and spalls. Thereis no defect in the 
application of iron that cannot be 
either remedied or partially obviated, 





A posthumous five-act tragedy by 
Bulwer has been discovered by the edi- 
tor of his posthumous papers. A London 
manager who has seen the piece is 
charmed with it and wishes to produce it. 
The scene is laid at Athens. it is written 
in heroic metre and is highly poetic in 
treatment, " _ 

























































































































CHINESE HABITATIONS, ° 
Eastern architects may get some hints 
of things to follow cr avoid from a de- 
scription which the Virginia City Chroni- 
cle gives ofthe structure erected by the 
Chinamen in that city: “Between tights 
the Chinaman is an industrious animal. 
Just now he is turning his energies to 
building, and like his fighting, some of it 
is contrary tolaw and also shocking to a 
correct architectural taste. On the 
Northwest corner of I and Union streets 
John has created a marvellous affair. It 
is built out far enough to occupy a third 
of the roadway. ‘the frout elevation 
(height five feet) is composed of odds and 
ends of stone picked up in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The one window is formed of 
three oil cans—two upright and the 
other laid across the top. The roof of 
this edifice— which has a frontage of 
about twenty-five feet and a depth of 
thirty or more— would make a handsome 
playground for a school, as it is perfectly 
flat and composed of earth. The interior 
which the reporter doubled himself up to, 
enter, is divided into numerous little 
dens and one spacious saloon, with 
earthen floor and one oil-can window, 
The place isshortly to be opened as a 
restaurant, provided the police don’t in- 
terfere, which they should do. The idea 
of utilizing oil-eans for building material 
has been eagerly seized by other Celes- 
tials,and the consequence is numerous 
fireproof shanties. The cans, filled with 
earth and piled one upon another, make 
asolid wall, and no bullet can penetrate 
them— not a slight consideration these 
times. Underground residences are also 
popular. A big square hole is dug into 
the hillside, covered in with sticks, straw, 
and an occasional plank. The door is 
naturally furnished by the Eastern slope. 
Although such trifles as light and air are 
left out of consideration, the bomb-proof 
character of the underground structure 
hasa charm for the Chinese inhabitant, 
The only drawback to such a house is 
the probability that on some rainy night 
an enemy may take it into his shaven 
head to dig a trench and direct the water 
of the street dewn the chimney.” 





THE ROSE GARDENS OF FRANCE, 





The rose gardens of France are cele- 
brated. Acres and acres of roses bloom 
inthem for the perfumer. Heliotrope) 
mignonette and other floral plants are 
also found side by side with them in 
dense masses, ‘The air is heavy with al- 
most sickening fragrance, and for miles 
around the breezes bear the sweet tid- 
ings that they “have flown o'er the gar- 
dens of Gulin their bloom.” But who 
has heard of an English lavender-field? 
Few, certainly, in this country. Within 
thirty miles of London these lavender- 
fields have become an extensive and ree- 
ognized industry. There is annually, 
produced in England alone sufficient oil 
from the plant to mannfacture thirty 
thousand gallons of spirits of lavender- 
besides a large quantity, the total of 
which is unknown, to be used in the pro- 
duction of other perfumes with more 
pretentious names, This plant is at the 
best when between three years of age 
and seven, The harvest time is the 
first week in August. The flowers are 
then cut and taken to the distillery, fol- 
lowed by an innumerable number of bees, 
which insects are especially fond of 
them. Here the essential oil is pressed 
gut and is ready to be mixed with the 
proper ingredients to make lavender 
water. 





The noblest “last words” that havo re- 
<ently been uttered were those of Super- 
intendent Flint, of the Midland Railroad, 
who, held fast amid the ruins of the 
train that fell through the trestle work at 
Willowemoc, called out to those who 
were trying to rescue him, “Stop that 
mail train!” and died. The mail train 
and its passengers that were rushing to al- 
most certain destruction were saved, 
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; THE ALBION. 











; BENJAMIN WEST'S MARRIAGE, 


About the middle of the eighteenth 
century young West had an obscure lodg- 
ing in Strawberry alley, Philadelphia, 
and painted portraits at a guinea @ head; 
pairted signs, too, for a few shillings, 
when portraits and guineas were not to 
be had— “The Cask of Beer,” or “The 
Jolly Fiddlers.” A picture of St. Igna- 
tius, after Murillo, having been captured 
onaSpanish brigantine by the Britannia, 
fell into the possession .of Governor 
Hamilton at Bush Hill. West copied it, 
and humored some of his portly patrons 
by painting them in the attitude of the 
saint. ~ Mad Anthony Wayne, then a 
handsome, gallant, showily dressed young 
fellow, was often seen on the streets wit 
the mild-mannered apple-cheeked Quake 
lad. He brought as many of his fash- 
ionable friends as he could persuade to 
sit for their portraits to the hungry 
young artist, and it is hinted not only 
made a military man of him, but intro- 
duced him to charming Miss Betty 
Shewell, with whom West, in his orderly, 
proper way, fell in love, Miss Shewell’s 
brother, however, being a man with an 
income, had no mind that his pretty sister 
should marry a man who had none, and 
whose occupation was held to be not half 
60 genteel asthat of a tailor. He there- 
fore locked Miss Betty up in her room, 
just about the time that one of the Al- 
lens, who was sending aship laden with 
grain to the starving Italians, offered 
Benjamin a passage on her to Leghorn, 
But love laughed at locksmiths then as 
now. The Quaker Romeo and his Juliet 
saw each other, though one was in the 
garden and the other in the window, and 
vowed eternal faith. West promised to 
win fame and money, and his sweetheart 
promised to come tohim to the end of 
the earth as soon as he should send her 
word he had enough ofthe latter neces- 
sary to keep them from starvation. The 
remainder of the story Bishop White told 
to Dr. Swift, of Easton Pennsylvania. 
West, as we all know, succeeded rapidly 
in winning both the fame and money, 
andassoon as he was established first 
favorite at Hampton Court, sent to Miss 
Shewell to claim her part of the promise. 
Her brother was still inexorable, and did 
not consider a painter, though he were 
George’s Own, a fit match for the daugh- 
ter of a blue-blooded Philadelphia fami- 
ly. He locked Miss Betty up again in 
her chamber. The story went out 
through the town. Popular sympathy 
was with the lovers; Stephen Shewell 
was denounced as a tyrant, and many 
glances of pity and encouragement were 
east at the high-latticed window behind 
which was the fair captive maiden. The 
ship wasin the harbor, ready to sail, in 
which West had arranged that his bride 
should come to him, under the escort of 
his father. The day arrived for her de- 
parture. At this crisis Dr. Franklin ap- 
peared as the good angel, and proved 
himself quite as competent to direct a 
love affair asthe lightning or the draught 
ina stove. With Bishop White then a 
lad of eighteen, and Francis Hopkinson, 
he went to the ship’s Captain and ar- 
ranged with him to delay starting until 
night, but to be ready to weigh anchor 
at a moment’s warning. Old Mr. West 
was then taken on board, and at mid- 
night Franklin, young White,and Hop- 
kinson repaired to Stephen Shewell's 
house, fastened a rope-ladder to Miss 
Betty's window, held it while she pe- 
seended, and conducted her safely to 
the ship, which set sail as soon as she 
was on board. The lovers were married 
when she landed, and lived long and hap- 
pily together. But Stephen Shewell 
never forgave his sister, nor did she or 
her husband ever return to this country. 


The story is romantic enough for fiction,” 


but bears every weight of authority. Dr- 
Swift states that when he rallied the vener- 
able Bishop on his part as knight-errant to 
this reodern Dolorida, he replied that he 
had done right, adding, with warmth, 
that, “if it were to do over again, I should 
actin precisely the same way. God meant 
them to come together.-— Harper's Maga, 








TUE TULIP MANIA, 


Of all things inthe world in which 
tomake a corner, to excite a specula- 
tion, to be puffed by brokers, it would 
seem as if flowers would be the last. 
But that a whole nation should grow 
mad over bulbs, that the industry of 
a people should be turned aside from 
the pursuit of agriculture to that of 
horticulture, and that the mania 
should spread from the phlegmatic 
Dutchman to the phlegmatic English- 
man seems almost incredible. Yet 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the desire for tulips had so 
spread over Europethat no wealthy 
man considered his garden perfect 
without his rare collection of tulips. 
From the aristocracy the rage spread 
to the middle and the agricultural 
classes, and merchants and shop- 
keepers began to vie with each other 
inthe rarity of their flowers and in 
the prices paidfor them. A trader at 
Haarlem was actually known to pay 
half his fortune for asingle root, not 
from any expectation of profit in its 
propagation, but to keep it in his con- 
servatory for the admiration of his ac 
quaintances. ‘The first tulip seen in 
Europe was beheld at Augsburg, in 
Germany, in 1559, and was imported 
from Constantinople, where it had 
long been a favorite. Ten or eleven 
years after this the plant was in great 
demand in Holland and Germany. 
Wealthy burghers of Amsterdam sent 
direct to Constantinople for their 
precious bulbs, and paid extravagant 
prices for them. The first roots 
planted in England were brought from 
Vienna in the year 1600, and were con- 
sidered a great rarity. For thirty 
years tulips continued togrow in rep- 
utation. One would suppose there 
must have been some virtue in this 
flower that made itso valuable in the 
eyes of so prudent a people asthe 
Dutch. Yet it has neither the beauty 
nor the perfume of the violet nor the 
fragrance of therose, It hardly pos- 
sesses the beauty of the humble sweet- 
pea. Its only recommendation is its 
aristocratic stateliness, and _ this 
should hardly have commended it to 
the only democratic republic on the 
globe. But it is by no means the first 
time that fashion has turned ugliness 
into beauty and rarity into wealth. 
In 1634 the rage for tulips among the 
Dutch was so great that the ordinary 
industry of the country was neglected, 
and the whole people turned to the 
production of tulips. As this mania 
increased, prices increased with it, 
until in 1635 merchants were known 
to have spent $40,000 in the purchase 
of forty tulips. At this time each 
species was sold by weight. A tulip 
of the kind known as the Admiral 
Lietkin, and weighing 450 grains, 
would sell for $1,800; The Admiral Von 
der Eycke, weighing 450 grains, was 
worth $500; a Viceroy of 400 grains 
would bring $1,200. Most precious of 
all,a Semper Augustus, weighing on- 
ly 200 grains, was thought to be cheap 
at $2,200. This last species was much 
sought after, and even an inferior 
plant would readily sell for $800,— 
Harper’s Magazine, 





SYKAUSS. | 

A European correspondent thus writes 
of Strauss, the composer of dance music, 
“He is as nervous as a composer as he is 
asa director. Cladina velvet costume- 
with patent leather boots reaching to his 
knees, his eyes aflame, and ina fit of in: 
spiration, he gves striding through the 
house like a maniac. If inspiration does 
not come tohim inthe salon he clutches 
his papers, and goes to his bedroom or 
to his wife’s boudoir. Sometimes the 
waltz begun in the parlor is finished in 
the kitchen. Frau Strauss, who appre- 
ciates and understands her John’s habits, 
has half a dozen pianos seattered through 





the house, and ineach room a table with 
writing ‘materials, so that in whatever | 
nook her Herr finds himself he is we | 
athome. It was only through her in- 
fluence that he was induced to undertake | 
a dramatie work.” 





Bartnotomew county, Ind., contains 
four villages named respectivelyCrack- 
away, Possumglory, Kooncreek end 
Hardscrabble, 


HERZEGOVINA AND MONTENEGRO: 


The people of Herzegovina and the 
people of Montenegro are absolutely 
the same people. Thereis no differ- 
ence between them, except that the 
accidents of their history have giv- 
en freedom to one branch of the 
nation and denied it to another. Be- 
tween the free and the enslaved parts 
of the nation there still are the very 
closest ties. Montenegrins and Herze- 
govinese have fought side by side in 
every struggle. At this moment, as 
Montenego is the natural shelter of 
the homeless refugee, so the people of 
the enslaved districts still look to the 
Montenegrins astheir natural breth- 
renandto the Prince of Montenegro 
as their natural chief. Montenegro 
is, both in its past history and its 
present bearing,a truer representative 
ofthe old days of Slavonic independ- 
ence than the larger principality of 
Servia. Again when a Montenegrin 
looks down from his hills upon the 
Bocche beneath them, it must be very 
like a feeling of imprisonment when 
he thinks that not an inch of his own 
land reaches down tothe edge of those 
waters. He must feel cut off from his 
natural communication with the rest 
ofthe world; he must feel debarred 
froma means of improvement and en- 
richment which nature seems to havo 
placed actually in his grasp. 

There wasa short time when Mon- 
tenegro had aseaboard. Toward the 
end of the war,when we did not disdain 
either Russians or Montenegrins as 
allies against the common enemy,Cat- 
taro was actually for a little while a 
Montenegrin possession, and the Vla- 
dika ruled en the coast as well as on 
the Mountaius. Cattaro is the least 
Italian, the most Slavonic, of the 
cities of the Dalmatian coast. It is the 
natural haven of the little principality 
above it. There is said to be at this 
moment a movement for the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia to Austria. Bosnia,with 
itslarge Mohammedan minority,would 
probably fare betterasa member of 
the great cosmopolitan monarchy 
than if it were joined to either of the 
Orthodox principalities. In sucha 
ease, while Herzegovina would wel- 
come annexation to Montenegro as 
the crown of its hopes, Austria 
might surely give up Cattaro to be the 
Trieste or Fiune of the enlarged State. 
Onthe other hand, a serious question 
presents itself whether an enlarged 
Montenegro would remain Montene- 
gro, whether the problem of civilizing 
asmall independent tribe without de- 
stroying its distinctive character could 
be so suecessfully carried on witha 
territory so greatly enlarged, above 
all,if it possessed a maritime city, 
however small. 

A Prine who possessed Cattaror 
would hardly goon reigning at Cet- 
tigne; a Prince who possessed all Her- 
zegovina might rule as well and justly 
as a Prince of Montenegro only; but 
he could hardly continue to be the 
same personal shepherd of his people 
which he can bein his present nar- 
rower range. Here isa hard ques‘ion, 
one where there are certainly weighty 
arguments on both sides. I do not 
tuke upon myself to decide between 
them,— Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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THE BED OF THE OCEAN. 


When the transalantic cable was 
laid, not only were the depths of the 
sea taken, but specimens of the 
ocean’s bed in different places, which 
werefound to be unconsolidated chalk 
—that is, eighty-five per cent. was 








| their geodetic measurements. 


t | 
Ser a we the | what ‘may be assumed to be the devia- 


chalk beds now worked were formed 
just as similar beds are forming to- 


day in th -pths of the North Atlan- © 
7 in, Re depthe of the Bor — ' that the error ofaline of levels run- 


tic. These chalk beds were formed 

by the skeletons of microscopic ani- 

mals as minute as the finest dust, 
eee 


The Bavarian Government, with a view 
“o putting astop tothe practice of duel- 
ling, has decided that when one of the 
combatants is killed he shall be con- 
sidered to have committed suicide, 
and therefore denied the privilege of 
burial. In conformity with this decision, 
the body of a Bavarian Count, killedin a 
uel with an officer, has been turned 


over to one of the Munich hospitals for 
. dissection, 


| gum ned 


NORSEMANSHIP IN INDIA, ¢ 


The delusions prevalent about the 
covert sides. of England that no men 
ean ride but Englishmen, and the fond 
faith of Irish fox hunters that there is 
no race in the world like the natives of 
the Green Isle for hippodromie prowess, 
might be somewhat shaken if they had 
seen those swarthy gentlemen, the Tenth 
Bengal Cavalry, this morning. The Prince 
went out about nine o'clock, attended 
by General Proby and others, to see the 
men at work, and wasso pleased at what 
he saw that he gave a fine hunting knife 
to the best man, A British trooper 
would have probably received the gift 
with much delight and immense mau- 
waise honte and walked Off full of pride 
and shamefacedness, The Towanna 
man, quite delighted, too, was able to ex- 
pressa wish that he might be allowed to 
wear the knife in his belt when in uni« 
form, and the wish was acceded to. The 


British trooper would probably have 
been admonished suitably and severely 


reprehended by the authorities for such a 
request. Every one knows that tent 
pegging means riding full tilt with a 
lance at a tent peg driven deep into the 
ground and carrying it off, if successful, 
on the point of the lance, If any one 
thinks it is easy to do this from the sim- 
ple description let him try it at Alder- 
shot or elsewhere, remembering, hows 
ever, that Indian tent pegs are larger, 
longer and stick deeper than those at 
home. The troopers dashed full gallop 
oneafter the other at the pegs, which 
were replaced as fast as they were drawn, 
Then rupees were put onthe tent pegs 
to be knocked off by the lance point 
without touching the peg. That was 
done better and oftener than the suc- 
ceeding exercise of cutting or spearing 
oranges on the tent peg tops. .Hand- 
kerchiefs were laid on the ground, and 
the troopers, riding hard, made swoops 
at them and missed them or caught 
them up. One man managed to take 
three in succession in the same gallop. 
There were exhibitions of horsemanship 
which might be described as of a circus 
character, but for this difference—the 
horses were not ridden at a regulation 
stride at a skillfully adjusted angle, but 
were ridden boldly about on the hard 
plain, and everything was done by hand, 
bit and balance.—Cor. London Times. 





DEVIATIONS OF THE Priums Linet.— 
According to Baeyer, a German engi- 
neer,a_ levelling, in trigonometrical 
measurements, is not strictly reliable 
unless it has been proved either that 
no local deviaticns of the plumb line 
exists,or unless the existing deviations 
have been properly allowed for by the 
requisite formula as devised by him. 
In applying this formula toa special 
ease of accurate measurements in 
Germany, Baeyert shows that, in a 
horizontal distance of about eight 
miles, and a vertical altitude of one 
thousand feet,an error of half a foot 
is involved; and that again,in another 
instance, in a distance of nine miles, 
‘and a vertical altitude of fifteen hun- 
dred feet, an error of eight-tenths ofa 
foot is to be attributed to the effects of 
local deviations. The result of this in- 
vestigation, it is declared, will be to 
fix more definitely the standard sea 
level to be adopted by all nations, as 
the reference plane to which to refer 
Apply- 
ing this formula approximately to 
tions of 
continent’s 


the plumb line in our own 
interior, it will be found. 


ning from St. Louis to Denver, or New 
York to Cheyenne, amounts to many 
feet, 





lll made of feathers and cloth, 
together and varnished, has 
been an object of fetichism ina commani- 
ty of negroes near Vicksburg. The be- 
lief was that the owner could control any 


ha 


| person near whom he placed the ball 
| unobserved, and it was recently found se< 


eretedund rz a white woman’s pillow. She 
irreverently burned it, and the grief of 
the negroes is deep, 
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Guevn's Sutrnur Soap, with which to wis tbe 





little innocent. No prick'y beat, or other rasb, 
ean annoy the infant cuticle with which thir 
covling and purifying anti-scorbatic comes it 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brewn. 


Cause—Hux's Hater Dye. 
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APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the abtest writers en everv subjec' 
Printed from new type, and illusitated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work orginally published under the title of Cn. 
New American Cy Lorepia was completed in 1863, sine 
which time the wide circulation which it bas sttuined in 
ali parts of the United states, and the signal developmen s 
which have taken place ip every | ranch of sererce, liter: - 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and 41 dlishers @ 
submit it to am exact ani thorough revision, aiid to iss: ¢ 
a new adition entitled “ ‘The American Cyctop edta.”* 

Within the last ten years the progress of d scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ci 
reference an imperative want. 

Vhe movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
in¢ustrial and useful artsand the conventen‘e and -e- 
fincmeut of social life. Great wars and conse suent re,<- 
latuons have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. ‘The civii war of our owo country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the vi 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the ineefatigable explorers of Atrca. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the naturai resuit of the lapse of tame, have Lyvought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are 
every one’s moutn, and of whose lives every one is curion: 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fough: 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved ouly in the hewspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but whica ought now te 
take their piace in permanent and authentic history. 

In paring the present edition tor the rress, it has 
acco! gly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
latorm itiva to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate acec unt of the most recent discoveries in sciencr, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newe:t 
inventions tn the practical arts, as well as to give « sue. 
cinct and origmal record of tie progress of political anu 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after loug 9nd careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cary 
ing it on to 4 successful termivation. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on uew type, forming 10 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, aud with such improvemetts in its composition a: 
have been suggested by longer experieuce and enlargec 
knowledge. 

The lustranons which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t. 
the explanations in the text. they embrace all branche: 
of scierce and of nataral history, and depict the most 
famous aud remarkable features of sceacry, architecture 
an. art, as well as the various processes of mechanics aid 
matufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
thin embeilishment, uo pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 13 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will fiad a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

this work is sold to Subscriber’ only, payable on da 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
iarvzeoc avo volumes, each containing about #00 pages, 
tuity illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with colored Lith bi aps. 


PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING; 








In extra Cloth, per VOl.....ccccccccceccseeetd 00 
In Librare Leather, per vol.... 6 uA 
ln Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. - 7 00 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol... 


seeeeee 8 00 
In 1 Morocco, antique, zilt edges, per vol.10 00 
Jo Full Russia, per Vol... .ceccccseccsecseeelO 0 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes un‘il 
completion, will be issued once in two monit.s. 

«8 Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopmdia, 
showing typ:?, i'ustrations, ctc., w''l te sent gratis, on 
spplicanon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Woated. 

Aijin the Pyblichers, 


b APPLETON & CO., 


Eiv & ASL Rroadway, VAI YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cc 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory ntee of repayment, Ciroula: 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ar. for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 

TUEY ALSO ISWE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY REI WEED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND Dntaw 


BILL OF EXCHANGE ON GREA1 BRITA“ AND 
TRELAND. 








THE 


CANADIAN Bank Or Conn ERCE, 


CaritaL...-...-.--~.. $6,000,000 Gold 
a $1,500,0U0 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buyeand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cub‘e Tr insfers, 
grant+ Commercial Credits, transacts : ther Banking 
business. J. G. Soscer’}4 ents 

J. H. GOADP Y s 4 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOR' 


NEW YORK LIFI 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875 $27,145,777 51 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,069,002 61 
{nterest received and accrued. 1,870,658 34-- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT., 


Losses by death.....+.+00ee00.$1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned pcm 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 


dowments and reinsurance.. 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
UMETCY CXPCUSCS .-eeeeeeees 561,918 (6 
Advertising aud Physicians’ 
Fees cocccccccce ecccccccccce 67, 501 26 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 280,114 63 — 4,918,535 9 
$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS} 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 
bank, ard on hand .........$1,768,291 26 
(nvested in United States, New e 
York City, and other stoe! 
(market value, $7,633,244) .. 
Real Kstate ...sccccsecceccees 1,8: 
Sonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
inswied for $15,717,000, and 
the policies essigned to the 
Company as additional col- 
lateral security )+...+.++.+++37,685,597 50 
( cans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
PEMA Nnecedecsesecsscocs 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
DieMIUMS ON EXIstlug pus- 
cies, due subsequent to Jan- 
uary Ist, IS76......ccc0. 
“remiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission ena 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $420,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 
Agents |slances........ sco. 
Accrued interest to January 
Ist. 18:6, on invesiments,.. 57,130 86- 30,166,902 69 
F xcess of marget value ot securities over cost. 479,052 v5 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876-$30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
‘ djusted losses duesubsequent 
to January Ist, 1676........ $303,165 00 
Ver orted losses awaiting proof, 


7,154,191 05 
20,240 58 


885,728 83 
463,209 G4 


| 
1%5,341 54 
27,114 49 


seeeseecececseecceccceeses 141,508 66 


c 
Keserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing insurance at 4 yer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
Participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. .......27,590,396 44 
Res rved fi r contingent labil- 
ity to Tontine Dividend 
Fund over and above a f-ur 
per cent rese: ve on existing 
pebaes of that clasz..6....6 308,139 81--28,146,298 9 


Divi-ible Surplus $2,499,656 73 
From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, oor 
f Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- 
tble on settlement of next annual premium __participat 
og policies, proportioned to their contribution 
Uhe cash value of such reversion may be usel 
nent, if the policy-holders so clect. 





surp.ut 
sett € 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been issue 
j aving $21,964,190. 





TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM 4. BOOTH, 
DaViD Dows, H. B, CLAFLIN, 
‘SAAC C. KENDALL, J. FP. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8, MILLFR, Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A, OSGOOD, 
WM Ul. APPLETON, HE RY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, *aANFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOoMiIS L, WHITE, JOUN M. FURMAN, 

WILLIAM HU. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
Presidei 

WILLIAM IL. BEERS, 

Vice-Pres. and Actuar, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., Medical 

Examine} 


CHARLES WRIGIT, M. D., 





GEORGE WILKES, M D., 
As=astant Medical Exewirer 





































VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million people in America, aud 
the result is, beautiiul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp, 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautiful woik of the kind in the 
world. It contains 1 early 159 ; ages, bondreds 
of fine illustrations and rour CHromo Piat.s 
oF Frowers. beantifully drawn and colored from 
nature, Price 35 cta in paper coveis ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, tinely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontis; iece with the first number. Price only 
26 ots. for the year. The first numb r for 1+76 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥, 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 
New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


AND 

Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


HNICQ 

& Co: 

Stock Brokers : nd Auctioncers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BUNDS 


BOUGUT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., C! oice City acd County Bonds 
aii oth »r Al Investment Se urities, our speck ty 24 

ears, paying 10 to 12 per cont., in erest promptly pad, 
br sile Lelow par. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 





Choice Flow.r & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
New Sorts by Mail. 
Plants of the newest and fin st im- 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre- 
piid by mal. My collection of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea- 
son. I grow nearly 100 varictics, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds, Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

* ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

Je or Garden, by mail psepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata- 
|tague to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 


| ft. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
43 Pine Street, NEW YORK. and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO ===": 


BANKERS ; cS: 1AND BOO I< ” 
y = or 
49 WALL sTREET, N.¥. Sterling Exchange Tables 
fransact a general BANKING business | By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
Deal in INVESTMENT’ Secavihe: PUBLISHED AND FOLK SALE LY 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD |. aos 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


~ Dividends and Coupons Collected,& 


Interest Aleowed on Deposits 
HENRY ©, WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIAM, 
BR, D. SKINNER 


GAS STOCKS. 














Time Loans NecotiaTED. | 


REFERS, BY PERMISSION, To Messis, M. K. Jesup, Tatoa | 
& Cu., New York; Messzs. Soutter & 0., New York; | 
John 8, Norris, Esq., President First National Baok, Bat- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashicr Union Naticnal Pank 
Baltimore. 











— 


ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


GS Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 
Auy color seut postpai’, on receip 
of Two DotLars oy 

Rn. C, Roaet, Anthony & Co, 
Staticners, New Yo 

GZ Send for Circula :conta:niug 
toatimonials, 











N. V. MUCUAL.....ccccccscoosss «2s eeee New Vouk 
MANNHATIAN ....... coo oe 2 ewecee New York 
MEIROPOLITAN .......... ecocees! rouklyn 
ciTI ° «Newark 
RP Jersry City 





«.-. Kiooklyn 
soe cooesee Altary 


CKs. 


Established 18528 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 

ts Published Every Saturday bv 

JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


PMUUEITD 5.0, cossesedece + 


TRUST COMPANIES STO 
UNITED STATES. 





FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST. 
M 


ENCANTII 
CeNTRAL 
NALIONSL, 
UNION. 
REAL ESTATE, 
Bought and Sold by 


W. C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N.Y.! eave poct.ars PER ANNUM in Advance 


THOMAS R. ACNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE'S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


—_—- 


Every Family should know it! 


TR. AGNEW, MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. TEE NO, is 84, 






| 
| 
| 
| 


















































THE 


ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











ANCHOR LINE. 


C. ARRYING U. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER LVERY SATURDAY. 


MAIL, 








From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N Y.: 
- Saturday, Aprils, at 3 P.M. 
Saturday, Ajril 15, at 10 A. M, 
-Saturday, Apel 22, at 3 P.M. 
-Saturday, April 29, «t 10 A. M. 


LIVERPOOL, 






*ASSYRIA. 
VICTORIA 
BOLIVIA, 
ELYSIA . 
RATES OF PASSAGE-—TO GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: 
Cabin Passage—$65, $75 . nd $8", currency. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at current rates, 





Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Lowling Green, New Yorx. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente 








ee ee 
4 
CUNARD LINE. 
Esrauriensp 1840 
The British and N. A. R, M-. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesdus. 
Rates of Passage: 


— LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


y Gener not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Beornd 0 s, £18. 

By hae Comving Steerage. a irst Class, 15, 17 and 
V1 Guineas, 


FROW NEM YOLK OX BUSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 

First Ciuss, $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
sommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms’ 

‘Tickets to l'aris, $15, Gold additional, 

Swerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
a parts of eee & . lowest rates. 

Throagh Puls of ladiag given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Autwerp, and other ports on the Continent anJ 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabi pemsnee, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 liowling Green, N. 

For ie eed passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
a 
ing, N __ CHAS, G. PRANCKLYN, Aornr. 


- REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOT DS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
ard LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares byt 


TAPSCOTI BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 





To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100i in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and Heavianps. 

Tons. 
. —_— Cc ora: YA.. 








THLE QuER - 
ENGLAND.. oe 
HELVETIA ........3970 
ERIN... 206 eeecccece 140 

One ot the above steamers wil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Weduesdiy, Queenstuwau 
every Chursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 

ew Yor! 

Cabin pass sate to Liverpool.......++ sores e870 and $90 

Pre, aid Cabin passage from 1. igcepool, and onmene 
tickets to Liverpoo! and return at lowest rates 
Stecrage passage at greatly :elaced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Carditl, 
Bristol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glas:ow, Lendon, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

‘The Steamships of this line ore fall-powerot, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the porto? New 


York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartment:, and 
are spar-decked, storing every coavenience for the com- 
tort of pass: eager ,and securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with coon: mv. 

| Sesthoe * partic ulars | ad be .- e Companv’s office, 


TURST, Manager, 
Ded Bugabw AY, NEw Yow, 


Ge eengpees Sn 


For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Carrvine the U.8. aad British Mails. 


The next deprrtares will be as follows: 
From New Yer’, via Savaansh April 8 and April 15. 
From Savinnah .. os coeceses oe! pill 12 and April 19% 


MUBRAY, EERRI9 & CO., 62 South Str Yours, 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


[INSURES AGAINST 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





tts Assets for the Sccurity of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. A. GEAPHSR. Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 








-—OF THE - 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE - COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1875, 
cdr Premiums, Extra Promiums, &c........$1,4136,30 17 
Vor Interest. .cccce co-csgeacs wccsoesecceses 566,843 93 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... 304,535 90 


$2,337,486 05 


Disbursements. 
Pud for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
Buities PRO ee we eeeereeeeseeese 
ead fue Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, anid Interest on Divi- 
dend, &e 


$730,471 67 


499,933 20 


—— 


ee OOOO te ees reweeeee 


Total amount returned 


to ep Sa, $1,220,334 £7 
Pais for Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 








OFFICE OF THE) 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRroaDWwAY, &. Y., 
Corner of Cedar Street, 





NOW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with tke 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
aa wonees Premiums Jar 1, 


BT S.ccccccvcccccveveccccsoce 
preabolas received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, i875, wc lusive.... 


$88,973 19 
808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $697,190 &6 





This Company bas issued no Policies, ex 
sept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums m irked off as earned during the 

Period 48 ALOVErsee seccsccceccsceccoveces $819,337 11 
Vaid tor Losses, Exy onses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c. 
during the sane period. seats 
thetura Premiun.s.... 464,671 





“4701, 332 50 
038 


tHE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash In BANK eeees seccceecsee se G5 139 23 
United States and other stocks... 482,267 50 
Loans ov Stocks, drawing mnt restl76,250 00 





i a—— $717 656 73 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 26,009 55 
Subseription Notesin Advanceot Premiums — 126,646 6 


Reimsurance and Claims due ies Company, 


estimaiud Atscoe cesses 72,078 21 


Total Assetssces cocerescceccveccsoeces $1,002,391 15 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tidicates of Protits will be paid to the holders oO 
their legal representatives, cn and afler TUESDAY, th 
Ist day of February next. 

A divilead in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3lst, 187°, which may be entitled to partici 
pate, certificates for which will be issied on and afte 
TUESDAY, the dth day of April next. 


By order of the Board 





TRUSIERES: 
— K. MYERS, THUS. B MERRICK, 
-B. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. UDALL, 
o. D. IL. GELLESPLR, GBORUE A. MEYER, 
\. 8. BARNE WALTER Hl. LEWILs, 


JOUN A, BARTOW, 
VRANCIS MORAN, 
‘AMES KR. TAYLOR, 


GRORGE W. SMITL 
HENRY D. ary ‘ape 
a il. CLA 


ADAM T, BRUCE, JANES H. DU iva, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, RICUARD a auve, 


FR a ea SON, FRANKLIN EDS( 


oe EAD, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
iHEO. W. ORKIS, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 
THOWAS HAL, ‘TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 





Wiuttovcusy Pow t, Secretary, 


Fees, Commissions......... £30697 3) 
nm 5 1,520,991 96 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....cccc-ccssoee $°5,3968 75 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same.,.. . 5,676 007 S5 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....00..0. e+ eeree 978,717 50 
Jul Estate, cost.og. eoee 45,035 33 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 
BION... seocccccess o 08 998,989 22 
rT Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds — value of 
the Securities, $1,200, 00)... 904,811 84 
Interest due to date, and all 
other p seeeececeee oo 311,519 24 


———.. 10.09, 913 84 
Gross AsSets__...._....$10,009,943 34 
HENRY STORES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden - 


I. L. HALSRY, Secreta) y- ’ 
3. N. STEBBIN®, Actuary- 


¥T: tere. } Asst. Sesretartsr. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
[INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHMLL STREET, &. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3ist f ber, 187°, is published 
tm conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 


pees potoee December 31st, 1974.. $224,717 79 
Premiums received from January t:t to De- 
ember 314, 1875 cccreccceverooeseeseseee 1,446,321 = 


Tctal P: «+ $1,371,039 n 








Amount of premiums earned from January | vrei: 
lst to December 3ist, 187>........ seoeees $l, nanees AY) 
Less return premiums..... 61,623 03 


° $',1¢7.718 rT) 
Com- 


Pree eer) 


Net earned premiums . 
Paid ore the same period : 
missions, Expenses and Re Insurance, less 


SBI VAGES 0.0. revecccoeseccc rose ssseeseess 


seeseeereeer 


_892,005 uv 
"Ea it 
Paid cash dividend to stockhoidere, 
AURUSt Let... cece... .ceccccess $25,(09 00 


Paid cash rebat: ment to dealers...$13°,°95 1 uw 


Thro C y his the followi 
Gash in banks ........-.es00- os ory é 18 
United States, State, Bank 
other Stocks. 2. were... 
Interest «ive on Investments . 
Preminm Notes and Premiums 
course of collection... . ....se++0 43017 il 
Re-insurance ani salvage due, 

scrip of other semaierneaa™™ aan 00 


91,028,625 6 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER OV NT. will 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal represe sisiivce 
om and after LUBSDAY, February ist, 18:6. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 











JAWS FRE@LAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 


BERT L, TAYLOR, JOUN 1, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEv. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYR&S, 

JAS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLANG 

SLLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 

DD. COLDEN M Y, DANIEL T. WILL’ RTS, 
MUBL L. fa HENRY k. KUNHAED?, 

GRYCE GRAY JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 

N. L, MeCRRADY, CHARLES SIMON, 

WILLIAM SOLLNER, Ja., PAUL N. Ps spr 

HAROLD DOLLN JAMFS DOUGIAS, 

JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOrT, 


BENRY J. 8CUDDER, HKENKY DekiIVE.A. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W,. HEGEMAN 





Second V ice-Presiden:, 


25th Annual Report 


BOOK NOTICE. 


RARE ond VALUABLE 


London Books, 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Suitable for Public Institutions 
and Gentlon:en’s Privite Librarirs, 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 
COMPRISING 
llistory, Riography, Voyazes and Travels, Pook? Rel:t- 
ing to America, Essays ard 1 etiers, F ction, S.1e0c’, 
Babi eozraphy, and Late:y Ana, Philog sly, to y- 


fraphic Authuis. Fine Arts, Archit ctare. &c., 


Ficetie Drama, Poetry, Theol gy, French 


and Italia, Latin and Greek Ulassits, 
with Transa!atiwous, Ri views, Ency- 
c.opedias, &c 
Now Oper 9, a Fs) Livice, per City of Parit:, 
Catalogues on applicaticn. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
138 Fulton Street, New Yorx., 
7 Bloomsbury Market, Lonvov. 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 
iF” The Curds of respectable Banxs, 


Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms. 


NEW VORK CITY. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & 


Bankers, 


3 Broad Street. 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassnu Street. 


Forster, Ludlow & Co., 
‘Bani Hees 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and AustiN, TEXas. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 























co., 











George Opdyke & | Co., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 


21 Broad Street. 
H. 0. Williams & Co., 


Bankers, 


49 Wall | Street. 
_ ENGLAND, 
“THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street 
_Lonvon, Ene. 


_ GEORGIA. 


BRANCH, SONS &Co., 


Bankers. 
A UGUSTA, Ga, 


KENTUCKY. 


Morton, Green. & Quiglev, 
Loutsvintg, Ky. 


__ LOUISIANA, 


BE. LEVY, 


Broker, 
New Ore EANS, La. 












































___ MARYLAND. 
WM. FISHER & “SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
__Bautivore, } Mp. 


OHIO, | vit RA 


J. H. CHEEVER & CO. 
Bankers, 0. 














7] 
CINCINNATI, 


~ PENNSYLV ANIA. _ 


Bowen & Fox, 
Steck cot 














©, J. DESPARD, Seoretary. 


I HILADELPULA, 








